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Introduction 


O tis Gatewood, in my estimation, has done more to stir 
up interest and enthusiasm in mission work in the 
churches of Christ in America in our generation than any 
other man. He has spoken to tens of thousands as he served 
under the elders of the Broadway Church of Christ in 
Lubbock, Texas, for more than twenty years. He and his 
family have not only encouraged others to go teach, but 
they have practiced what he preached. 

Since undergraduate days in Abilene Christian College, 
I have known and loved Otis and Alma. In the providence 
of God it was my privilege to serve as one of the local 
preachers with the church which supported them in Utah 
and later in Germany. The very fact that the Gatewoods 
worked under the supervision of the same elders for more 
than twenty years is a wonderful recommendation. They 
are devoted to the Lord. They are humble Christians who 
want to do the Lord's will. They have taken advantage of 
many opportunities to grow in knowledge and wisdom as 
they have traveled widely in this nation and in Europe. 

Although it has not been my privilege to read all of the 
manuscript prior to its publication, I have confidence in 
the author and am happy to commend him to the readers. 
His first-hand account of the events in Europe in which 
he had such a role of leadership is bound to be interesting 
and helpful. It is his hope and mine that this book will 
encourage thousands of young people to determine to spend 
their lives in sharing Christ with others. In this war-weary, 
sin-cursed world Christ is the answer and Christ’s men 
and women must be willing to sacrifice to take Christ to 
every nation! 


M. Nohvel Young 




CHAPTER I 


Germany, a Land That 
Needs Missionaries! 


S trange as it may seem, I am a missionary in Germany! 

Yes, a missionary in a land that has itself sent mis¬ 
sionaries to practically every nation in the world! 

Missionaries usually go to heathen and uncivilized lands, 
to those who do not believe in God, Christ, or the Bible. 
But, I am a missionary in a land that has known of Chris¬ 
tianity since the third century after Christ—in a land that at 
one time had the third highest living standard in the world. 
Germany has produced some of the world’s leading scien¬ 
tists, educators, philosophers, doctors, and religious leaders. 
Church steeples tower above every city; religious schools 
and church-operated orphan homes and hospitals by the 
thousands are here. Some of the greatest composers of 
church music have lived and died in this land. Some of the 
greatest songs of praise that we now sing in worship to God 
were written by Germans. What are the motives that might 
lead one to believe that missionaries should come to such a 
land? 

War Made Missionaries a Necessity 
Those who are pondering such a question should not 
forget that during World War II, the leading nations of 
the earth joined together in a death struggle to overthrow 
the predominating philosophy of Germany. No sacrifice 
at that time seemed too great. Millions of lives were lost 
and billions of dollars were expended. The majority of 
Germans themselves are today thankful that they were 
11 
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delivered from such corrupt ideology even thought it cost 
the lives of almost five million of her citizens and the 
destruction of most of her major cities. Surely there is 
something wrong with the religion of a nation when its 
politics and leading philosophy have grown so corrupt and 
distasteful. Can the religion of such a nation, even though 
it claims to be Christian, be blameless? 

Missionaries Needed To Bind Wounds 
At the end of the war, four of the largest armies of the 
world occupied Germany, stripped her of war-making 
potential, and started a program of re-education that was 
designed to help Germany take her place in a family of 
peace-loving nations. Again, billions of dollars were ex¬ 
pended and the efforts of the whole world were marshalled 
to bring about that change. Shouldn’t missionaries do their 
part to help bring about the change? Aren’t those who 
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claim to be Christians, in the truest sense of that word, 
obligated in a special way to try to help and teach Germany 
after she had been the object of so much that was exactly 
the opposite of Christian teaching and ideals? If those who 
claim to be Christians could send their sons, brothers, 
husbands, and fathers to bomb and destroy Germany, aren’t 
they obligated to bind up the wounds? Isn’t it the duty 
of the Christian to love his enemy; feed him when he is 
hungry; clothe him when he is naked; and to help restore 
his faith and hope? Can we not in this way obey the 
command of the Lord to overcome evil with good? Is not 
the effort to make friends and true brethren in the Lord 
of the German people a far greater value than all the 
money that was spent and the lives diat were given to 
destroy? 


First Missionaries to Germany 

Roy V. Palmer and I were the first two missionaries from 
America to enter Germany after the war. Mr. Dumont F. 
Kenny, Chief of Religious Affairs Branch in Wiesbaden, 
wrote in a letter dated June 11, 1947: “Such permission is 
of highly specialized nature. At present only three mis¬ 
sionaries are officially authorized to enter Germany in this 

capacity—two from your church and one from the . 

church.” 

We have been in Germany five years as I write these 
lines. Are we now convinced that we made the right 
decision in coming to Germany as missionaries? As I walk 
in the bombed rubble of the major cities of Germany; as I 
give food and clothing to widows and orphans; as I bow 
in prayer by the bedside of former prisoners of war who 
are dying of tuberculosis; as I help refugees from the East 
Zone; as I observe that only five per cent of the population 
attend church services with any regularity; or as I give 
Bibles to many in Germany who have never owned one; 
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my conscience replies: “Yes, Germany needs missionaries— 
many of theml” 

Influences of Modernism 

The spiritual resources of Germany were at a low ebb 
even before the Second World War. For many years a 
great wave of liberal theology swept over Germany. Some 
of the many speculative theories that grew out of that 
liberalism were “Form Geschichte” and “Documentary 
Hypothesis.” There has been a decided swing to conserva¬ 
tism since the war, but even to this day, a great effort is 
being made by some of the leading theologians of Ger¬ 
many to take what they call myths (the miracles) out of 
teaching and preaching. This which German theologians 
call liberal theology is nothing but infidelity in its most 
subtle form. After all, what is the difference between the 
man who denies the story of creation and the man who 
doubts or denies any other statement in the Bible? When 
those who stand in the pulpits begin doubting the Bible 
and teaching those doubts, the spiritual resources of a 
nation have indeed sunk to a low ebb. I heard a Lutheran 
preacher state recently that more than fifty per cent of the 
theologians in Germany deny such basic teachings as the 
inspiration of the scriptures, the virgin birth, the resurrec¬ 
tion, the future life, the immortality of the soul, the miracles 
of Christ, and the saving power of the blood of Christ. 

Skepticism of Nazism 

In 1933 Hitler and the skepticism of the Nazis came to 
power. Great pressure was brought on the people to for¬ 
sake their churches. Many churches were closed entirely 
during the Hitler regime and preachers were killed or 
thrown into concentration camps. Some preachers sub¬ 
mitted to Hitler and became vassels of the Nazis. Ke- 
ligious instruction therefore suffered very much. Thirteen 
years of such influence produced a generation that had 
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very little religious knowledge. Most people in Germany 
believed in Hitler in the beginning. Martin Noemueller 
said that eighty-nine per cent of the people at one time 
voted for Hitler but now you could scarcely find a person 
who would admit that he ever voted for him. Hitler 
stopped unemployment by giving everyone a job and re¬ 
quiring them to work. But he led them into war. When 
they lost faith in him, many who had not already done 
so also lost faith in God. 

Suffering, Distrust, aiul Confusion of Post War Years 

Then the suffering of the war and post-war days came. 
Sons and fathers had been killed on the battlefields. Homes 
were destroyed and loved ones and relatives scattered. 
Many families were completely obliterated. Hardly a 
family was left untouched. Hunger, poverty, and disease 
followed. Church buildings lay in ruins, no Bibles were 
available, there was no religious literature, former religious 
friends were scattered or killed, stealing and immorality 
were rampant. People had grown to distrust and hate one 
another. It was hard to know who could be trusted. Lying 
was common—they had learned it under the Hitler regime. 
Jealousy stalked the streets, for each conceived of others 
as having more than himself. Could anyone say that a 
nation in such conditions did not need spiritual help and 
guidance? I think the conditions were described vividly by 
one of the leaders of the Lutheran church who I heard 
speak to a group of American students shortly after I came 
to Germany. He said that if his speech seemed confusing 
to the students, not to be surprised, for Germany was in 
spiritual confusion and he himself was confused and needed 
help and guidance. 

Statistics Show the Need of Missionaries 

According to a directory of preachers for Land Hesse, 
published 1956 by the Office of Military Government for 
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Greater Hesse, there were only two thousand five hundred 
preachers of all faiths listed at that time to serve a popula¬ 
tion of about five million people. One can see immediately 
that it is impossible for so few preachers to administer to 
the spiritual needs of so many people. And the sad part 
about the matter is that the condition is very little better 
years after the war has ceased. In Niederrad, the small 
section of Frankfurt where we live, there are about twelve 
thousand people who claim to be members of either the 
Catholic or Lutheran churches. But the Catholic church 
building has a seating capacity of about a thousand and 
the Lutheran church building has a seating capacity of 
approximately seven hundred. This means that these 
churches do not plan for nor expect ten thousand of their 
members to be in church services on Sunday. Each church 
has so many members that the preacher or priest of that 
church could never even begin to know the members 
personally, to visit in their homes, or to help them with 
their personal spiritual needs. This condition in Niederrad 
is but an example of what is true in almost every com¬ 
munity in Germany. One Lutheran preacher complained 
to me that his particular congregation had fifteen thousand 
members. About all such preachers can find time to do is 
sprinkle the babies when they are born, confirm them, per¬ 
form their marriage ceremonies, and preach their funerals 
when they die. In 1957, twelve years after the war, one 
of the members of the church in Frankfurt, who formerly 
was a Catholic, gave me a printed letter that was sent to 
her from a Catholic church. It read in part as follows: “I 
would gladly visit you personally, but the large number of 
members of our congregation, (more than fifteen thousand) 
with so few priests, makes a personal visit impossible.” 

The acute shortage of Protestant preachers in Germany 
is underscored in a new statistical report issued in Munich 
by the Evangelical Church in Germany in the summer of 
1959. The report reveals that more than 3,000 ministerial 
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Germany, a 

positions are vacant or filled only provisionally. Each of 
the church’s 13,046 ministers serves an average of 2,256 
persons, or a ratio of one preacher to 1,500 members in 
rural areas and one to as many as 4,000 in predominantly 
urban areas. 

Lack of Fellowship 

There is a decided lack of true fellowship between 
preachers of the two state churches in Germany and the 
members of their congregations. Recently I heard Dr. 
Martin Noemueller speak to an audience of approximately 
two thousand people. At the end of his speech he did not 
stand at the door and greet the people but remained at the 
front near the pulpit. Only two people came by to shake 
hands with him. Hundreds of members of both Catholic 
and Lutheran churches have complained that their preach¬ 
ers have never visited them in their homes. 

Lack of Bible Knowledge 

Among those who claim to be religious, there is a definite 
lack of Bible knowledge even though religious instruction 
is given daily in the public schools. Certain things in 
the Bible such as the Ten Commandments, the Beatitudes, 
the Twenty-third Psalm, the Lord’s Prayer, etc. are quite 
well known; but the true meaning of conversion or the new 
birth, the plan of salvation, the conversions as recorded 
in the Book of Acts, the difference between the Old and 
New Testaments, the establishment, organization, and 
worship of the New Testament church are parts of the 
Bible that most Germans know very little if anything about. 
Some Germans have never owned a Bible and some do not 
even have a New Testament. If they do own one it is 
such small print and such a cheap edition that it is not 
conducive to study. Very few own a Bible with references 
and a concordance. Bible study is not stressed by the 
two most powerful churches in Germany (Lutheran and 
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Catholic), so therefore very little provision has been made 
for good Bibles and simple reference works to help and 
encourage Bible study. Sunday school classes for adults 
are practically unknown in Germany. We have found it 
very hard to get those we have converted actively in¬ 
terested in Bible study. 

Religion by Force 

In Germany ninety-five per cent of the babies are 
sprinkled before they are old enough to believe, love God, 
or understand the act performed. Their names therefore, 
without their consent, are placed on the church rolls as 
members of either the Lutheran or Catholic church. 

Shortly before they are fourteen years old, these children 
are given special religious instruction which is designed to 
lead to confirmation in the Lutheran church and com¬ 
munion in the Catholic church. If a child refuses to take 
this special religious instruction in the schools, he is looked 
upon as a heathen and many social and financial difficulties 
are created. Most children accept the special instruction 
and confirmation, not as a step to greater service to God, 
but as a social prerequisite to maturity. As soon as the con¬ 
firmation is over, seventy-five per cent of the young people 
begin apprenticeships. They must state in writing the 
church of which they are members and immediately, not 
by their choice but by the decision of the State, part of 
their income is withheld as church tax. This church tax 
must be paid unless they go to trial in court to withdraw 
from membership in their church. If they withdraw, their 
children will not be married and often their funerals will 
not be preached. Because of social, spiritual, and political 
pressures, ninety-five per cent of the people continue to pay 
the “forced” tax even though only five per cent go to 
church regularly. 

Most of these “forced” church members have never 
experienced a conversion, and many even doubt the 


existence of God and deny that Christ is God’s son. 

From such nations where religion is "forced" on the 
people without conversion, or when they were too young to 
choose, the dictators of Europe (Hitler, Tito, Franco, 
Mussolini, and Stalin) have arisen, denying the existence 
of God and declaring that religion is a farce. Surely such 
nations need missionaries—many of them. 

A Search for the New and Better 

Many people in Germany are dissatisfied with their 
religious affiliation and belief. There seems to be a general 
search for something different and better. This is due not 
only to what happened during the reign of the Nazis and 
the disruption of the war and post-war years, but also 
to what is now happening in Germany. Germany has 
experienced a very rapid recovery since the war. She is 
experiencing a boom in which the old is being rapidly 
replaced by the new. That which is new and foreign is of 
special interest to the Germans. They are willing to be 
taught and are quick to accept that which is new and better 
even though they at times resent being told by a foreigner 
what is better. They are curious and willing to investigate 
a new idea. They are willing and anxious to read. 

All of this, and other conditions that are too numerous 
to mention, makes Germany one of the greatest opportuni¬ 
ties for mission work in our generation. While Germany is 
rebuilding and replacing the old with the new, let us be 
awake to the opportunity to help her build a secure 
spiritual as well as a material and political foundation. If 
this is done, the resourcefulness and industry of the Ger¬ 
mans can be a powerful influence for good and for the 
spread of the truth as it is revealed in God’s Holy Word. 
If the spiritual does not keep pace with the material and 
political developments, there is a great danger that in the 
future another Hitler or a similar philosophy will arise 
which will be a curse rather than a blessing to humanity. 


CHAPTER II 


Decision To “Go” 

I t all seems like a dream that I should be in Germany. I 
had never in my life planned or hoped to be here. It 
was the farthest from my imagination. I had hoped, when I 
finished college, to go to China as a missionary. But the 
Lord closed the doors. I didn’t want nor plan to go to 
Germany, but it seems as though the Lord opened the 
door and shoved me through. 

When war broke out between Germany and America, my 
wife and I were living in Salt Lake City. We had been 
living there since July, 1939, and were doing our best to 
convince the Mormons that they were in error. Because 
of the war, we saw the Mormons bring about five hundred 
missionaries of their church home from Europe. Not a 
single missionary of the church of Christ returned from 
Europe when the war started—there was not ONE!! I was 
terribly ashamed of the fact that the Mormons were doing 
more to spread error than members of the church of Christ 
were doing to spread what we believed to be the truth. 

First Mention of Work in Germany 
I resolved then to do something to get members of the 
church interested in preaching the gospel in Europe when 
the war was over. The first opportunity I had to speak to 
a large group was during the Yosemite California Camp 
Meeting in June, 1942. Our nation was mobilizing with all 
her might for one of the most horrible wars she had ever 
fought. Homes were being broken and thousands were 
moving to war industrial centers. Sons, sweethearts, hus- 
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bands, and fathers were going away to war. I stood before 
a group of several hundred Christians who were assembled 
just below beautiful Yosemite Falls and said, “Brethren, if 
we can send our sons to Germany to kill and destroy, we 
should also be willing to send them to sacrifice their lives, 
if need be, to preach the gospel of peace!” Brother William 
Green, one of the elders of the church of Christ in 
Berkeley, California came to me at the end of the sermon 
and urged me to prepare to go to Germany. I told him I 
did not want to go; I had my home in Salt Lake City; 
I was happy in the work I was doing; and I saw no 
reason for a change. But I told him I thought someone 
else should prepare to go. Bob Helsten, who had just 
finished high school in Berkeley, California, said that he 
would enter Harding College in September and make 
special preparation to go to Germany. 

Brothers Drafted 

Shortly after this my two brothers were drafted into the 
army. I was called to the chaplain's office in Salt Lake 
City and urged to volunteer as an army chaplain. I 
wanted to do something to help, but I could never 
persuade myself to go to Germany as a soldier, not even 


Richard Walker Decides To “Go” 

In the summer of 1942, approximately forty students and 
preachers came to Salt Lake City to help in a public 
debate which I conducted with one of the leaders of the 
Mormon Church and the gospel meeting conducted by 
Paul Southern that followed. Brother Richard Walker, 
one of the students, remained in Utah after the campaign, 
and he and I entered the University of Utah in the fall term 
of 1942 to study German. Richard decided to go to Ger¬ 
many and urged me to go. 
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G. C. Brewer Urges Post-War Evangelism 

In February of 1943, Brother G. C. Brewer, who was 
then preaching for the Broadway Church of Christ in 
Lubbock, Texas, (the church supporting me as a mis¬ 
sionary since 1937) wrote an article and released it for 
publication in our brotherhood papers. The title of the 
article was : 

Evangelizing the World in the Post-War Period 

In this article Brother Brewer said: 

. . . Some preparation is already being made for the work 
that is here briefly outlined, (the work Brother Brewer had out¬ 
lined in the first part of his article). It seems that the matter 
was first discussed among the brethren who attended the Yosem- 
ite Camp Meeting last summer. It has been further agitated 
by some brethren on the West Coast since that meeting. Brother 
William Green, one of the elders of the church at Berkeley, 
California, has taken an active interest in this plan. That con¬ 
gregation is already setting aside about one-fourth of the money 
contributed on the Lord’s Day for this future work, and Brother 
Green writes that this interest had greatly increased the contri¬ 
butions. Brother Bob Helsten, a member of the church at 
Berkeley, has a desire to go into some part of the world as a 
missionary when the time comes. He is at present in Harding 
College and so arranging his college work as to prepare for 
his chosen field of endeavor. 

Brother Green and those who had been discussing this plan 
for future work have asked the Broadway church at Lubbock, 
Texas to take the lead in asking churches everywhere to begin 
preparing and planning for this post-war effort. The elders of 
the Broadway church at Lubbock have considered this work 
for some weeks and have decided to accept the suggestion of 
the brethren and stand responsible for the work that is here 
outlined. 

One of the missionaries that the Lubbock church is now 
supporting is Brother Otis Gatewood of Salt Lake City, Utah. 
He is a very faithful young man and one who has demonstrated 
both his willingness and ability to work in new fields and even 
among hostile peoples. For that reason he has already been 
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whose whole lifetimes were dedicated to a single task and they 
stayed with it until they died. I know of no man among us 
whose name I had rather see along side theirs than yours. 

And the serious thing about it is, if you get over there and 
don’t like it, or find it impractical, you have spent a lot of 
time and money and the trend of your career is broken for life. 
Other men have gone to foreign countries—Japan and China for 
instance—struggled a few weeks—or years—and come back but 
they have never since been the kind of men who went over 
there. 

I know I have waited too long to write this letter, but I 
wanted to be sure that I wanted to write it. Don’t block 
consideration of these things by saying, “Our plans have gone 
too far to back out now.” Otis, I’m down here among men 
who read about you, and like you, and back you. I don’t 
believe there are five men in Texas, among the preachers who 
know you who will not concur with me in what I have written. 
If I didn’t think what I do of both of you, I wouldn’t write. 
But I sincerely do hate to see you make a decision to leave the 
work we both know you can do so well. 

I wish you would both sit down and give the whole thing 
one more consideration. I’ll help you back and send any man 
you name to Germany, or anywhere else, with the gospel, but 
not a man who is doing what no other man is fitted to do 
here at home. Don’t pull out of the line at the exact spot 
where a soldier is so badly needed—a soldier whose sword 
another cannot wield! 

Yours in the interest of the general welfare of the church of 
our Lord. 


We were not worthy of these good things which were 
said about us and the work we were trying to do in Utah, 
but we were greatly encouraged, and were almost com¬ 
pletely persuaded to stay in Utah. That letter has not 
been answered even to this day, for there was really no 
logical answer that could be given. 

The Decision 

I wanted to get my Master’s Degree. We therefore 
rented our home in Salt Lake City, with plans to return, 
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and entered George Pepperdine College in 1944. We had 
hoped that we could find someone else during the time 
we were in Pepperdine who would go to Germany as 
soon as the war was over. We found Brother Roy V. 
Palmer who said that he was willing to go provided we or 
someone else would go with him. He did not want to go 
alone. It was January, 1945, and brethren from many 
churches in the Western part of the United States were 
assembled for a lectureship at Pepperdine. We asked for 
a special meeting of all who were interested in going to 
Germany. About fifty attended, but even though several 
stirring talks were made, no one but Brethren Roy Palmer 
and Delmar Bunn volunteered. Finally, my wife said, “If 
no one else will go, then we’ll go.” I held out my arm and 
said, “If you are willing to go, we’ll go." 


Broadway Decides To Send Us. 

In June, 1945, we left George Pepperdine College in Los 
Angeles and drove directly to the Broadway Church of 



Broadway building in Lubbock, 1945 
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CHAPTER III 


Will the “Philips ” Come? 


I N the meantime, the following article, written by Chap¬ 
lain John P. Fogarty on VE Day (May 8, 1945) from the 
battle front in Germany, moved us greatly and convinced 
us more than ever that we should “go” to Germany. 

The Chaplain’s jeep raced down the sandy path, churning 
a cloud of dust that settled on the tall North Carolina pines 
that bordered the trail. 

“We’re doing sixty. Chaplain,” laughed the driver. “Thirty 
forward and thirty up and down.” The Chaplain said nothing, 
but continued to hold on with both hands. Approaching the 
bivouac, a sentry gave a courteous yet curt command to halt. 
The occupants lurched forward as the jeep ground to a jerking 

“Who goes there?” 

“Chaplain Fogarty and driver, members of the garrison.” 

“Pass on Chaplain, Sir,” spoke the guard in a now softer 

As the Chaplain returned the immaculate salute, he observed 
that the same hand that steadied the rifle held a little book. 
Scrutiny revealed the words New Testament. A curious glance 
over his shoulder left a memory that eternity could not erase. 
The soldier was now “at ease” and again reading the little 
book. 

That was the first time I ever saw him. Several months and 
foreign countries later, amid the holocaust of battle, I saw 
him for the last time. Between these two scenes lived an 
individual with character and qualities that would inspire a 
vision in all who knew him. 

His modest personality would prefer his name not be used. 
I know he would not have objected to the account being pub¬ 
lished for a worthy cause, or if others could be benefited. 
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and help us.” I know the church at Lubbock will send thir¬ 
teen of those tokens of sacrifice to the first thirteen contributors 
to support the work. 

And the remaining coin? Let the first group of workers carry 
it with them when they come, as a token of inspiration in their 
noble work in dark moments. 

I thought for awhile 1 should like to keep one for my own 
inspiration, but I’ll never need it, because, you see, I knew 
the fellow with the crinkle around the eyes and along with him 
I, too, want the people of Germany to have “Philips.” 


CHAPTER IV 


The Survey Trip 

P ermits could be secured for only two representatives 
of the churches of Christ to enter Germany in the 
summer of 1946, which was only a little over a year after 
hostilities in Germany ceased. Brother Paul Sherrod, one 
of the elders of the Broadway church took a special 
interest in the work in Germany from its very beginning and 
has continued that interest unto this day. He decided to 
go with me to Germany on the survey trip. He did all 
the corresponding to secure the permits. On July 26, 1946 
the Christian Chronicle reported: 

Brother Paul Sherrod is a prominent business man in West 
Texas, owner of Sherrod Hardware Company. He is extremely 
interested in all the work of the church and particularly in mis¬ 
sion work. He is taking two months off from his business and 
bearing all of his own expense to make this trip for the Broad¬ 
way Church of Christ. His companion is Brother Otis Gatewood 
who is planning to lead a number of workers into Germany or 
some German speaking country of Europe as soon as it is 
feasible. The results of their survey will be invaluable in 
planning a far reaching program to spread the gospel in Europe. 

Brother Sherrod kept a diary of our travel and according 
to his records we met at the airport in Washington, D.C., 
June 14, 1946. My wife sent the following farewell tele¬ 
gram June 15th. It seems amusing now but was said in 
all sincerity then: 

“Take plenty of soap. None in Europe. We’re o.k. 
Love. Alma and David.” 

Brother Sherrod and I left La Guardia Airport on one 
of the first Constellations to fly the Atlantic. The Con- 
34 
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stellation that left the next day at the same hour fell. 
Within the next week five other Constellations had fallen 
and all Constellations were immediately grounded. They 
flew no more until the defect was corrected. We, however, 
arrived safely and were especially thankful to the Lord 
for His protection when we learned of the other dis- 


Frankfurl Chosen as Beginning Point 

We spent two months in Ireland, England, Scotland, 
France, Luxembourg, Switzerland, Holland, and Germany. 
In Zurich, Switzerland, we met Delmar Bunn. While a 
student in George Pepperdine College in 1945, he had 
decided to do mission work in Germany. He went to 
Zurich in the summer of 1946 to make special preparation 
to enter Germany. Delmar, thus, became the first missionary 
from the churches of Christ to work on European soil. 

We were especially well received in Germany and 
treated royally by the military authorities. They con¬ 
sidered anyone who got a permit to come to Germany at 
that early period a VIP (an army expression which means 
"Very Important Person”). Army food, hotels, and trans¬ 
portation were made available to us at our command. We 
went first to Heidelberg. The army General in charge 
there at that time said, 

“We, as an army, cannot force Germany to be peaceful. 
She must be re-educated to want to live as a peaceful 
neighbor in the world. Missionaries can do much to help 
in such re-education.” 

The desire for peace seemed to be the chief aim of the 
American officials in Germany at that time. Everywhere 
we went we were welcomed and treated very nicely. We 
went to Berlin by train and received an audience with 
General Lucius D. Clay, the Deputy Military Governor of 
Germany. He was very much in sympathy with the work 
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we planned to do and assured us that permission would 
be granted to begin our work as soon as possible. 

We visited mayors of several German cities and talked 
to as many German people as possible. Finally we decided 
that Frankfurt would be the city in which we would 
establish the first congregation when we returned to Ger¬ 
many. Frankfurt was one of the largest cities in the Ameri¬ 
can sector of Germany; it was the headquarters at that 
time for the American Army; it was the center of business 
activity; and it was predominately Protestant. We had 
contacted a number of Germans who promised to help us, 
and Oberburgermeister Dr. Walter Kolb, the mayor of 
Frankfurt, promised us that he would do everything in 
his power to help us. He has kept that promise very faith¬ 
fully until this day. He is one of the great statesmen of Ger¬ 
many. He has written letters of recommendation to mayors 
of other cities where we have established congregations. He 
made it possible for us to get one of the choicest building 
locations in Frankfurt. He has helped make it possible for 
our property to be exempt from taxes, and is helping us get 
the church officially recognized in Germany. We are glad 
indeed that we started our work in Frankfurt. 

Called Home Early 

The survey trip Brother Sherrod and I were making was 
almost completed, but when we arrived in Rotterdam on 
our way back to America, the following telegram from 
Brother Norvel Young was received; “Alma in hospital. 
Come sooner if possible.” I therefore left Brother Sherrod 
in Rotterdam and went immediately to Amsterdam to try to 
arrange for an earlier flight. A good man whose flight was 
not urgent delayed his trip to my later flight date and 
allowed me to fly from Amsterdam the next day. When I 
arrived in Salt Lake City, I learned that my wife had 
almost died in giving birth to a son prematurely born by 


Caesarean operation at seven months. Two months later 
our baby died. We felt that this was the first real sacrifice 
and offering we had made for the work of the Lord in Ger- 


Lectureship in Lubbock 

A special lectureship was held at the Broadway church 
in Lubbock from Aug. 25th through 28th, 1946, in which 
Brother Sherrod and I made a special report on our survey 
trip to Germany. Brother and Sister Roy V. Palmer, 
Brother and Sister Loyd Collier, Brethren Bob Helsten 
and Keith Coleman, the Padens who are now in Italy, and 
approximately five hundred other brethren who were in¬ 
terested in the work in Germany were present to hear 
the reports and to make plans for the future. The events 
of those lectures are in book form and no further report 
needs to be made of them now. 


A Tribute to the Broadway Elders and Norvel Young 
Before closing this chapter let me say that we are indeed 
grateful for such a wonderful group of men as the elders 
of the Broadway church in Lubbock who have stood back 
of us so faithfully in the German work. Without their 
backing, the work we have accomplished would not have 
been possible. They have always had a keen interest and 
have given prompt attention to any matter we have pre¬ 
sented to them. Brother M. Norvel Young has been indeed 
a great help and personal encouragement. He has written 
many letters, has given wise counsel, and has made one 
trip to Germany at his own expense to help and advise. He 
and Brother Batsell B. Baxter held the first English Gospel 
meeting in Germany—in a large hall on the University of 
Frankfurt campus. 
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Elders of Broadway Church of Christ, Lubbock, Texas 


A Special Tribute to Paul Sherrod 

We are especially thankful for Brother Paul Sherrod and 
the personal interest and effort he has put into the work 
to make it a success. His wisdom and advice have guided 
us through many a difficult decision. He has paid his own 
expenses for three trips to Germany and back, and when 
he came, he let interest in the sights of Europe fall into 
the background and used his time and energy in helping, 
advising, and encouraging those who were working on the 
field. His life and labor have also been shining lights and 
a great encouragement to the Gentian brethren. We point 
with pride to Brother Sherrod as an example of what an 
elder of the church should be, and many of the German 
brethern have taken him as an example of what they hope 
some day to be. He is loved and greatly respected by all 
the German brethren who know him. 

Brother and Sister Paul Sherrod have been great sources 
of strength to Alma and me personally, and he has en¬ 
couraged me often when I was discouraged. His words have 
often lifted me above the things of this world and helped 
me in time of need. He has answered every letter promptly 
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that I have ever written him and because of his untiring 
interest in the work, has often exhorted me to give more 
reports on the progress of the work. He has spent time and 
money corresponding and seeing that the business affairs 
of the work were always in order. He has always done 
the necessary correspondence and work in arranging ap¬ 
pointments for me to speak in behalf of the work in Ger¬ 
many. He has traveled himself among many churches in 
America at his own expense to speak in behalf of the 
work. In this service he is truly an example of what a good 
elder of the church should be. 

When Brother Palmer and I learned that we could not 
take our families with us when we first entered Germany, I 
wrote Brother Sherrod a rather discouraging letter. His 
answer is typical of the great spirit of love and sacrifice 
that has always characterized his life. 

Dear Brother Otis: 

I have your letter of April 23, and appreciate your writing 
to me as you did. I know how discouraging it is to have to 
be away from your family most of the time after you go over, 
but in thinking of this, call to mind the examples that you and 
I have used in some of our lectures in encouraging missionaries 
to go into foreign fields, that we have referred to the fact that 
parents have been willing for their sons to enter service, to 
fight in warfare, and they have subscribed up to 10% of their 
income for bonds to back up the boys while they were in the 

Sometimes, this was the circumstances in the case of sons, 
but in this war, very many times, it was the case with fathers 
with small children. They were going into the service to be 
thousands of miles from their loved ones, where it would be 
impossible for them to return on any emergency, or where they 
would have to be gone for an indefinite period of time. Also, 
many times, even with the transportation facilities we have 
here, you have been away from your family as many hours 
traveling by considering the uncertainty of securing airplane 
reservations as you will be when you go into Germany. 1 hope 
you will consider these things, and not be too much discouraged 



CHAPTER V 


The First Two “Philips” Arrive 

"Come over into Macedonia and help us ” (Acts 16:9) 

B rother Roy V. Palmer and I, with our families, sailed 
from New York May 16, 1947. We arrived in La Harve, 
France, May 25th. The destruction from the bombing 
which we saw as we peeked out our port hole at d lybreak 
that morning was horrifying. Our experiences in a French 
Railroad Station with “tipping” and trying to get something- 
to eat were quite an exciting and amusing episode—to say 
nothing of our third-class trip across France in a war-torn 
train and getting through customs into our new foreign 
homeland, Switzerland. Since no permits could be obtained 
for our families to enter Germany, we left them in Switzer¬ 
land. We two arrived in Frankfurt about eleven 
p.M. June 6, 1947. Several German boys clustered 
around us as we got off the train and begged to carry our 
bags. They were most gracious for the tips of chocolate 
candy we gave them. There were only dim lights in the 
railroad station and people were sleeping on the floors or 
leaning against handbags in almost any direction one 
looked. It was a pathetic sight. Only one street light shined 
in the city—the one over the Taxi stand in front of the 
Bahnhof. (railroad station) 

Jewish Soldier Helps with First Night’s Lodging 
We didn’t know what to do because we had no friends 
or acquaintances to meet us. As we walked out of the station, 
we saw a big sign on the other side of the street from the 
railroad station that read: “Information Center.” We needed 
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some information, so we entered and asked the soldier in 
charge if he could help us find a place to spend the night 
in a German hotel. He looked surprised and said, “You 
are Americans aren’t you? Americans are not permitted to 
stay in German civilian hotels.” We explained that it was 
different with us due to the nature of the work we were 
to do and due to the fact that we had a letter from 
General Clay stating that we were to live on the German 
economy. He explained that he could not allow us to do 
so until he received orders from his commanding officer. 
He gave us lodging for the night in an American Army 
hotel. He was a Jewish soldier and exceptionally accom¬ 
modating and said that even though he did not believe in 
Christianity he was very much interested in helping us in 
the work we came to do for he was convinced that was 
the only hope for Germany. 


“Oh, Please Do Begin in Frankfurt’’ 

Our purpose in coming to Germany was to preach the 
gospel of Christ. One of our first tasks was to find a place 
in which we could preach. Some of the soldiers during 
the war had made the acquaintance of a Lutheran preacher 
by the name of Pastor Otto Frickie. Brother Sherrod and 
I visited him in 1946. The first Sunday Brother Palmer and 
I were in Germany, we had our worship sendee in our 
hotel room and then attended Pastor Frickie’s services. 
They were being held in a school building due to the fact 
that his church building was destroyed in the war. About 
one hundred people were present. During the next week 
we were able to rent a room in the building of the 
Innere Mission on Schlesengergasse. Bertie Peters of Foto 
Peters, Kaiserstrasse 55 in Frankfurt, helped us find the 
room. Bertie had been contacted first by Brother Max 
Watson during the war. She was then about fifteen years of 
age, but since she spoke English, she was of great help to 
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us in the beginning phases of our work. Bertie had a great 
influence in 1946 on our making the decision to begin in 
Frankfurt. I remember that after Brother Sherrod and I 
told her of our plans, she said, “Oh, please do come and 
begin in Frankfurt.” That cliild-like plea could not be 
forgotten. Our first church service was held in Schlesenger- 
gasse at eleven a.m. June 15, 1947. Twenty-two people 
were present, among whom were Brother and Sister 
Maurice Hall who later went to Paris, France to establish 
the church there. I preached the first sermon, which was 
titled: “Back to the Bible.” The sermon was given in 
English since neither Brother Palmer nor I could speak 
German at that time. After a few Sundays we gave up the 
room in Schlesengergasse and moved to the mam auditorium 
of the Baptish Church at Am Tiergarten 50. We continued 
to preach in English until November, 1949. That month 
Brother Palmer gave the first sermon in German titled: 
“God Has Spoken.” Our audiences had grown by that time 
so that approximately one hundred twenty-five were pres¬ 
ent for this first sermon in German. 

God Sends a German Helper 

We had prayed from the beginning of our plans to come 
to Germany that God would help us find a German man 
who was capable and willing to help us in the work we 
hoped to do. We did not know how God would answer 
our prayer, but He had started to answer long before we 
had prayed. 

In 1933 a young German by the name of Ulrich 
Steiniger went to Africa to work in a rope factory. His 
sweetheart came later from Germany, and they were 
married in Africa. When the war started he and his 
family were interned in Africa by the British. Later the 
Nhowe Mission needed an engineer to help repair some 
of their light and well machines. Steiniger was released 
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to their custody. Brother and Sister W. L. Brown and 
Brother and Sister George Hook who were working at 
Nhowe Mission taught him and his wife the truth and they 
obeyed the gospel of Christ. Even before Brother Palmer 
and I left America to come to Germany, Brother Steiniger 
and his family were placed on a ship by the British to be 
returned to Germany. On exactly the same day that we 
arrived in Frankfurt, June 6, 1947, Brother Steiniger and 
his family landed in Hamburg, Germany. We didn’t know 
about him at that time, but Brother Hook in Africa read in 
the papers about our arrival in Germany. He wrote us to 
contact Brother Steiniger in Hamburg. We did so and 
immediately Brother Steiniger came to Frankfurt. 


Boys’ Home Begins 

During the first month we were in Germany, we had 
observed the large number of homeless boys in the Frank¬ 
furt area. We had heard of the American Army organiza- 
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tion, the G.Y.A. (German Youth Activities), which had 
been organized to help these German young people. We 
were interested in making contact with some German boys 
with the hope that we could teach them to be Christians 
and train them later as gospel preachers. We contacted 
Captain Dale M. Ford who was then in charge of the 
G.Y.A. and told him of our interest. He took us to the 
Rendler Bunker where a large number of boys were staying. 

The bunkers were built during the war with reinforced 
concrete. There were no windows in them and the concrete 
walls were at least six feet thick. Bunkers were built in 
many different sections of the city and during the bombings 
the people were supposed to find shelter in them. The 
bombs could not damage a building with such thick walls. 
Some of the bunkers when crowded held several thousand 
people. After the war these bunkers were taken over by the 
homeless. 

About two hundred boys were staying in the Rendler 
bunker when we visited it. There were no lights in most 
of the rooms and boys were sleeping on extremely dirty 
beds in an atmosphere that was almost stifling due to lack 
of ventilation. In the rest rooms dirty water covered the 
floor. One blond headed boy by the name of Werner 
Rosmeir took a special interest in our visit and begged us 
to let him visit us. We invited him to come to the church 
services the next Sunday and we would talk to him. He 
brought with him Fred Richter and Franz Schertl. The 
three boys begged us to please help them find a better place 
to live. Brother Steiniger had arrived that day also, and he 
needed a place to stay. The army had not yet allowed us 
to get rooms with Germans, and we could not take them 
into the army billets where we were staying since Germans 
were not allowed to stay in army billets. 

We returned to Captain Ford and asked him to help us 
find some army cots for four people and to help us find a 
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place where those cots could be placed. He took us to 
the old bombed-out Rebstock Airport where the Graf Zep- 
plin was built and which was at that time under army requi¬ 
sition. Nine other homeless boys were already sleeping on 
the floor of the old bombed-out buildings. Brother 
Steiniger, Werner, Fred, and Franz moved in witli the 
other nine boys; so immediately we had twelve boys who 
were looking to us as their only means of existence. The 
Bible says that we are to visit the orphans in their afflic¬ 
tions. We believe we were fulfilling this command when 
we cared for those boys. 
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first lived 

On July 11, 1947, the following story appeared in the 
army paper called at that time Occupation Chronicle: 

Church Croup Plans Large Scale 
"Boys' Town" for Frankfurt Area 
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First Food Eaten with Screwdriver 
The beginning days of the work in the Boys’ Home 
brought some very heart-rending experiences. When we 
first found those boys, they were living on a very thin 
starvation soup brought to them once a day by a relief 
agency. We brought them some canned beans and canned 
milk the first day we found them. In those days one 
couldn’t even buy a can opener in Frankfurt, so we had 
to open the cans with a screwdriver. Each boy took 
turn about eating his beans from his can with that screw¬ 
driver. The boys were greatly irritated because we 
wanted to dilute the canned milk with water. They 
wanted to drink it as it was. They said there was no food 
value in the water. One day when one of the boys was 
draining the oil in our jeep to put in new oil, he com¬ 
mented that he would like to drink some of that new oil. 
He said his body needed it worse than the jeep did. 

Starving Helmut Prochnow Taken to Hospital 
One of the young boys, Helmut Prochnow, was almost 
dead from undernourishment when we found him. He was 
lying on a damp concrete floor of an upper room of the 
old airport, under some old dirty blankets. We took 
him to a hospital and found that he had meningitis. He 
hovered at the point of death for about three months as 
we furnished the doctors with penicillin and other special 
medicine and took the boy strengthening food. Finally he 
recovered and was the first person in Germany to obey the 
gospel. He was baptized in a little stream near the Boys' 
Home. The boys elected him Mayor of the home. Helmut 
later went to America and studied in David Lipscomb 
College for two years. There he met and married a fine 
Christian girl. At the end of his school work they returned 
to Munich where he helped as preacher in the church for 
several years. He is now living in Nashville, Tennessee 
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working at Freeman Optical Company. He has three 
children. He helps faithfully in one of the churches in 
Nashville. 

Karl Heinz and Dieter Goebel 
During the time Helmut was in the hospital, he got 
acquainted with a young man by the name of Karl Heinz 
Goebel. Helmut persuaded us to allow Karl Heinz to enter 
the Boys’ Home. After Karl Heinz had been with us for a 
few weeks, his brother, Dieter Goebel, came to visit him. 
Since both were orphans and Dieter had no place to go, 
he also stayed in the Boys’ Home. Dieter became one of 
the best workers and most dependable boys in the home. 
You could give him a job to do, then leave him and come 
back later to find that he had completed his work and 
had done it well. Karl Heinz never obeyed the gospel, but 
Dieter did. Brother Bob Helsten took a special interest in 
Dieter and helped develop him as a Christian. The church 
in Springfield, Tennessee, took an interest in Dieter and 
provided his support while he was in the Boys’ Home. 
Later they sent him to school for two years in David 
Lipscomb College. After he returned to Germany, he fell 
in love with Miss Margaret Dunn of Detroit, Michigan, one 
of our missionaries. They married, and two fine children 
have been born to them. Dieter is a fine gospel preacher, 
and he and his family are now preaching and teaching in 
Berlin. 


Other “Philips’ Arrive 

Brother Palmer and I lived alone in Germany without our 
families for six months. Wo made two trips to Berlin to 
talk to General Clay about permits for our families and 
other missionaries who were in Switzerland to enter. 
Brother Sherrod appealed to some senators for help. Finally 
on Christmas Eve, 1947, permit to enter was granted for 
Brother and Sister Loyd Collier, Brethren Delmar Bunn 
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and Herman Ziegert, Sister Palmer and their three children, 
and my wife, Alma, and son David Otis. This was really a 
good Christmas present so we had a happy Christmas. 
Sister Kathryn Patton was next to arrive from America in 
February, 1948. 


Housing Problems 

We were glad to have more workers, but the problem of 
housing was rather great. The Mayor of Frankfurt had 
written a letter to General Clay commending our work 
and recommending that more workers be admitted, but 
with the understanding that we not call upon the Frank¬ 
furt officials for housing. General Gailey, to whom Gen¬ 
eral Clay referred the matter, said he had no objections to 
their entering provided we did not call on the army for 
housing facilities. 

Thus we had the permits but no place to live either from 
the Germans or the Americans. This meant that we must 
build our own living quarters. This could not be done 
immediately so the going was really tough for a while. 
Through the use of food to pay the costs. Brethren 
Steiniger and Palmer were able to rebuild a partially 
destroyed apartment in Bornheim and one in Ginnheim. 
The Colliers stayed with the Palmers until an apartment 
was finished at Niederrad. Delmar slept on a couch in a 
room with a university student. Kathryn stayed with our 
family at the place where Brother Palmer and I had been 
living on Passavantstr. 28. It was here our first week in 
Germany that Fraulein (Miss) Lilli Fink, a German wel¬ 
fare worker, brought Heide Erika, one-year-old, to live with 
us. She is our little adopted German girl and we call her 
Michael Darlene in memory of the baby we lost, She had 
been fed only potato water all her life so to this day she 
doesn’t like milk. Brother Ziegert went to the Boys' Home 
to live with the boys. 









Ten Homeless Boys 
Adopted By US Couple 
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One of the army barracks in Boys’ Home 


we appealed to the Army for help. General Duff was con¬ 
vinced that we were doing a good work so he placed 
ten army prefabricated barracks at our disposal provided 
we would bear the cost of erection. Brother Herman 
Zeigert did a good job in directing the boys in building 
two of the barracks. It was his plan to live with the boys 
in one barrack and my family and I in the other. But his 
mother and some other relatives arrived from the East 
Zone of Germany so he moved into Frankfurt with them. 

Police or Thieves? 

We lived alone with the boys in the Boys' Home for a 
while. At that time I was going to Heppenheim two nights 
a week and to Heidelberg one night a week to preach. 
This made it necessary for my wife, son, and daugh¬ 
ter to stay alone with the boys at nights until I returned. 
Those were trying days for Alma. We had no lights nor 
gas due to the fact that the underground light cables to 
the airport had been broken by bombs. We had no 
cooking stove, no ice box, and only a small coal heater in 
one room on the top of which my wife learned to cook 
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everything, even to cakes and rolls. We had no tele¬ 
phone and the closest neighbor was about ten minutes 
walk away. A railroad ran next to the home and police¬ 
men were on constant patrol to prevent stealing from the 
boxcars. Thieves were constantly roaming around the 
house since there were no lights. Policemen often shot 
their pistols to scare the burglars away—one time they 
shot just outside our window where we were sleeping. 
We were robbed thirteen times in Germany and three 
times of everything we possessed. Some of the things 
were found by the C.I.D.’s after they had been sold on 
Black Market two and three times. A dwarf man was found 
with our clock and radio. When we went in one night to get 
them, the dwarf was wearing our five year old son’s 
pajamas. We asked the military police to make checks on 
our home while they were making their rounds. But they 
brought more fear to my wife and children than they 
helped, for one could never tell in the dark whether the 
person flashing the light was a police or a thief. One night 
while I was gone a military policeman walked upon our 
porch and flashed his light into the dark barracks where 
my wife and children were sleeping. This really frightened 
my family, so we asked them not to do that any more. 
One of our worst scares was the night when a robber 
stood at the foot of our bed and flashed a flashlight on 
us. One scream from my wife ran him away! 

The Bob Helstens Arrive 

We usually kept one of the boys on guard duty while I 
was gone, but some of them were not very dependable. 
We were greatly relieved when Brother and Sister Bob 
Helsten arrived November 15, 1948 to help us with the 
Boys’ Home. Up until Brother Helsten came, different 
preachers took turn about coming an hour each morning to 
teach the Bible to the boys. When Brother Helsten 
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came, lie and I took most of the responsibility of teaching 

Brother Helsten recalls that a special dinner was given 
him the night he arrived. He says it consisted of potato 
pancakes and damp, heavy rye bread served on tin plates 
with only candles to give light. It was quite a banquet in 
order to have potatoes because many times we could get 
no potatoes—only bread, and often we did not get the full 
ration of bread. Brother Helsten got sick on the first 
meal. That night was quite a memorable occasion to the 
Helstens. In the old bombed-out airport by candlelight the 
boys sang songs of “Welcome.” Kurt Sandmann played 
La Paloma on his French harp and Willi Matli sang a 
special song called Mamachi (Little Mother). It was a 
story of a little boy who lost his mother in the war and both 
legs and his right hand were shot off (beine abgeschossen 
und dazu die rechte hand). 


Training School Begins in Koenigstein 
Brethren Roy Palmer and Delmar Bunn were convinced 
that a better educated group of boys could be found with 
whom we could work. They therefore rented a large part 
of a mansion “Marien Hohe,” home of Graf and Graefin 
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Goetz in Koenigstein, in the Taunus Mountains about 
fourteen miles from Frankfurt. Ads were placed in many 
papers inviting young men with high school diplomas to 
come and study the Bible. About four hundred responded. 
About fifty of that number were invited by brethren Palmer 
and Bunn for the first three months of Bible study which 
started November 8, 1948. Twenty-five came and from this 
number Brethren Klaus Gobbels, Rudi Walzebuch, and 
Dieter Fritchie remain in the church as gospel preachers. 
Brother Gottfried Reichel came from the church in Munich 
and brought his friend Rainer Kallus from the Russian 
Zone. They also studied three years in the training school 
and became gospel preachers. 

Training of Boys Continues 

The school in Koenigstein continued about two years. 
Most of the boys in the Boys’ Home found jobs and got 
other places to live. So the school from Koenigstein moved 
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into the barracks at the Rebstock Airport and Brother and 
Sister Weldon Bennett moved there to supervise them. 
When the present building at Senckenberg Anlage 17 was 
finished, the boys training program was moved to this 
building where it continues. We went through some stormy 
and difficult days in the Boys’ Home and at Koenigstein. 
I suppose the complete story will never be written except 
in Gods Book of Life. However, in spite of all the heart¬ 
aches, we are convinced that one of the best pieces of work 
we have done so far in preaching the gospel in Germany is 
in training young men of Germany to preach the gospel of 
Christ, for it is on their shoulders that the future of the 
work of the Lord in Germany depends. 
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German Orphans Adopted by Americans 

Many brethren from America wrote us in Germany to 
bring them German orphans for adoption. The first to be 
cleared was Guenther Mullins of Abilene, Texas, to be 
adopted by proxy. Since he was the first under the Dis¬ 
placed Persons Commission in Frankfurt, when he arrived 
in New York with my family and me aboard the S. S. 
Europa in 1950, a picture was taken of him and me that 
made front page news all across the nation in the U. S. and 
was chosen as one of the news stories for the yearbook 
YEAR which each year publishes in pictures the leading 
news stories of the year. 

After' that approximately fifty German orphans were 
brought by different missionaries to Christian families in 
America. These families shall ever be indebted to the 
mission work in Germany, for without such work their 
families would not have been blessed with the beautiful 
children they now claim as their own. 

But tragedy often strikes even the best of works we try to 
do for the Lord. One little baby was being kept by a 
young serviceman and his wife until papers could be 
cleared for the child to be taken to America. One night in 
order to keep the child warmer than it would have been in 
their bedroom, they left the baby to sleep in the kitchen. 
The next morning they found that the baby had been 
asphyxiated bv gas. That was one of our saddest experiences 
in Germany and was a terrific shock for the young couple. 
It was hardest of all to notify the adoptive parents in 
America and the German mother of what had happened. 
We shall never forget the little funeral we conducted for 
the child. All the missionaries wept as if it had been their 
own child. 



CHAPTER VI 


“1 Was Hungry and Ye Fed Me” 

“If thine enemy hunger, feed him ” (Romans 12:20) 

¥ e came to Germany to preach and teach, but it did 
not take us long to realize that our messages would 
not be effective unless we practiced what we preached by 
helping those in need. 

Germany has been the recipient of the most horrible 
war this world has yet known. She suffered more than any 
nation of the world. England had a few V-bombs dropped 
on her, Japan surrendered after only two of her cities were 
completely destroyed, a few cities in Italy and Russia were 
destroyed, but all of the major cities and many smaller 
villages in Germany were from sixty per cent to eighty 
per cent destroyed. More than four million out of a popula¬ 
tion of eighty million were killed. Practically every home 
in Germany was touched in some way by the tragedy of 
war. If the home were not destroyed, someone connected 
with the home was killed or injured. The transportation 
system was disrupted, no heating materials were available; 
it was not possible to rebuild bombed-out homes, hospital 
facilities and medicines were limited—these were but a 
few of the tragedies that came with war, to say nothing 
of the homeless widows and children. 

Immediately following the war the conditions were not 
as bad as they were at the time we arrived in Germany. 
A few of the materials that Hitler had taken from surround¬ 
ing countries were available immediately after the war, but 
within a year those supplies had been exhausted. It was 
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at this time that we arrived in Germany to begin our 
work. We found the people in the worst condition that 
they had ever been. Many people had TB and often we 
heard about people who died of starvation. 

Hen Earns More Than Man 

The monetary system in Germany had been disrupted. 
Everyone had Hitler’s Reichmarks, but no one wanted 
them. Some of the farmers had food but they would not 
accept money as pay for their food. It was necessary to 
have something to trade in order to get food from them. 
The conditions in Germany at that time were perhaps best 
described by an article that appeared in one of the 
American papers in 1947 titled, "Hen Worth More Than 
Man.” The story was told about a man in the Rhur district 
who worked in the coal mines. He earned forty marks a 
week for his work but he had a hen that laid an egg a day. 
Each egg was worth eight marks. If he could keep his 
hen laying an egg a day, she could earn fifty-six marks per 
week, whereas the man earned only forty marks per week. 
The miner, therefore, spent only one-half day working in 
the coal mines and the other half day looking for worms 
for his hen. 

American Cigarettes and Coffee Used as Exchange 

American coffee and cigarettes came to be the basis of 
values in those days. I have seen the time when one 
American cigarette in Germany in 1947 was worth $2.25. 
In those days it was no uncommon practice to see children 
standing around watching GIs smoke. As soon as the 
American soldiers threw down their cigarette stubs, the 
children would almost fight for them. They would not 
smoke these stubs but would get the unused tobacco out 
and reroll them into full cigarettes and sell them. If a 
child could get as much as two complete cigarettes a day 
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from those snipes, he could earn more than his father 
could earn at his job. 

Cigarette Tip Mooes Industry 
The story is told about an American soldier who got off 
the train on arrival in Frankfurt. He tipped a porter by 
giving him a cigarette. The porter took the cigarette and 
had his shoes fixed. The shoe maker traded it for some 
leather. The leather man took the cigarette to the grocer- 
man and bought some bread. The grocerman traded it 
for some flour. The owner of the flour mill traded it to a 
farmer for some wheat, and the farmer smoked the cigarette 
—then the only aristocrat in Germany who could afford to 
smoke a cigarette. 

Bedspread Traded for Butter 
In addition to cigarettes and coffee, clothes, porcelain, or 
any useable household appliance was also used as me¬ 
dium of exchange. A story is told of a man and wife who 
got so very tired of eating bread only. The husband per¬ 
suaded the wife to unravel an old woolen bedspread which 
they had inherited from his grandparents. The bedspread 
had a design of stars, which was famous in Germany before 
the war. She knitted two socks with wool from two of the 
stars, and he traded them to a farmer for some butter. 
They devoured about a half pound of the butter almost 
immediately and then rationed themselves with so much 
each day. Finally the butter was gone, and they had 
pleasant dreams of the days when they had butter on their 
bread. The man told his wife to knit two more of the 
stars, and he would trade for more butter. This process 
continued over a period of months until finally only one 
star was left in the middle of the bed. After they had gone 
without butter for a .few days, the husband asked his wife 
to knit the one remaining star. She objected by saying. 
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“The one star will make only one sock.” The man hesi¬ 
tated for a few days but finally told his wife to knit up the 
one remaining star and perhaps he could get some butter 
for the one sock. He approached the farmer rather bash¬ 
fully and apologized for bringing only one sock. The 
farmer seemed elated and immediately gave him a pound 
of butter for the one sock. The man took the butter and 
started to leave, but after he had gone a short distance, he 
began to get angry. Finally, he returned to the farmer and 
began to condemn him almost unmercifully. He accused the 
farmer of cheating him, for all those months he had been 
charging him two socks for a pound of butter but that day 
he gave him a pound of butter for only one sock. The 
farmer explained and said, “Two socks was the right price 
for a pound of butter, but you see, my wife has been 
unraveling those socks and has been knitting a bedspread 
with the famous star design. She lacked only one more 
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sock having enough to complete the one more star in her 
bedspread. We were so very much afraid that you would 
not come back. When you came I was so delighted that 1 
gave you a pound of butter for the one sock.” The story 
goes that the original owner and his wife bought the bed¬ 
spread back from the farmer after times got better in 
Germany. 


Is It Scriptural To Help Those in Need? 

Some question whether it is scriptural for a church to 
give food and clothing to those who are in need, but doesn’t 
the Bible say, “If thine enemy hunger, feed him?” Germans, 
who had been enemies of the American people in the 
world wars, were hungry. We believed that it was our 
duty, insofar as was within our power, to feed them and 
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to help them with clothing. The Bible does not say, “If 
your brethren are hungry, feed them.” It says, “If thine 
enemy hunger, feed him.” Gal. 6:10 says, ". . . do good 
to all men, but especially to those who are of the house¬ 
hold of faith.” James 1:27 says, “Pure religion and unde¬ 
filed before God the father is this, to visit the fatherless 
and widows in their afflictions.” There were many widows 
and fatherless in Germany immediately following the war, 
and we believed that it was our duty to not only visit and 
pray with them, but also to help them with food and cloth¬ 
ing insofar as it was within our power. 


Worms Crawl out of Children's Mouths 
We visited many homes in the winters of 1947 and 1948 
where children were kept in bed during the daytime be¬ 
cause they didn’t have enough clothes and because there 
was no fuel to keep the homes warm. If such widows and 
fatherless were not in affliction, we wouldn't know where 
to begin in fulfilling the commandment to visit them. In 
most of the cases of that nature, the children were not only 
cold and hungry but also sick. In many cases they had 
stomach worms. I have seen some children so bad that 
worms would crawl out of their mouths at night while they 
were asleep. Such children were but a few days from 
death. We imported medicine from America and Switzer¬ 
land and saved the lives of numbers of people in those 
days. We believed that in doing this we were following 
the example of our Lord who healed the sick, opened blind 
eyes, etc. We could not perform miracles as did our Lord, 
but we could do works that would manifest love, just as 
our Lord did. The Bible says concerning the life of Christ, 
“Of all that Jesus began both to do and teach” (Acts 1:1). 
Certainly, if our Lord had not done, his teaching would 
not have had as much effect as it did. 
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Is Relief Work by the Church Practical? 

Some believe that relief work by a church is not practi¬ 
cal. They therefore look upon the work we did in Germany 
in those days as a great mistake. Problems arose as a result 
of such work, it is true. Some wanted to be baptized only 
to get food and clothing. Many came to the church sen- 
ices because of the “loaves and the fishes," but some people 
followed the Lord in His day because he healed the sick 
and helped the poor; but did he cease doing good works 
because of this? We were conscious of the problems. I 
have seen the time when, if we had sung an invitation, we 
could have baptized two or three hundred people, but we 
did not sing invitation songs then because we did not want 
anyone to be baptized for the purpose of getting food or 
clothing. We explained that it was not necessary to be bap¬ 
tized in order to receive help. We gave to people of 
all faiths. In those days we took great pains to teach the 
people personally before they were baptized. We had 
special classes for those who had expressed desires to obey 
the Gospel, but in spite of this, as many as twenty and 
thirty people per week were baptized. 
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City Officials, Police, Business Firms 
Help Select Needy 

For a while we gave to those who came asking for help, 
but we decided to eliminate this. We had always made a 
practice of going into the homes of those who asked for 
help to visit them to see their conditions before we helped 
them, but we found this was not sufficient. In spite of 
this, sometimes the food and clothing we gave ended up 
on the black market. We therefore began to "select” in¬ 
stead of giving to those who asked for help. We went to 
the city officials and asked them to help us in finding 
worthy families who were in need. We also went to the 
schools, to the Police Department, to business firms, and 
asked them to give us names and addresses of people they 
knew who were in need. We then visited those families 
and invited them to come to receive the help. In this way 
we contacted many very respectable people who were 
too proud to ask for help but who were in as great or 
greater need than many who had asked. We feel this was 
the right approach on the matter. We kept the name and 
the address of each individual we helped with a list of what 
he received so that if he came back the second time to 
ask for additional help, we could check immediately to see 
when he received the last help and how much he received. 
This prevented their taking advantage of us to receive 
more help than they really needed. 

Three Million Dollars Worth of Relief Distributed 
Members of the churches of Christ from America sent 
large gifts. Approximately three hundred thousand dollars 
worth of food and clothing was shipped to us between 
1947 and 1950. When relief work is done on such a large 
scale, it takes a lot of personnel. Two men worked full 
time hauling packages from the post office to the church 
building. Seven German women worked full time to unpack 
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and give die food and clothing away. The American mis¬ 
sionaries visited and decided who would receive what was 
given. All this took much time that could have been spent 
teaching the Bible. However, what we did opened up 
many avenues of teaching. 

Was Relief Work a Mistake? 

I suppose there is not an evangelist in Germany but who 
is glad now that those days of great need are passed. The 
church is no longer doing relief work on such a large scale, 
but I do not know of anything we have done so far in 
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Germany that lias helped the church as much as that 
work. Many people we visit today say, “Yes, we remember 
you people. You were the ones who were here in Germany 
helping us at the time when we were in such great need.” 
They know that Christianity is not only what we preach 
but also that which we practice. We helped many leading 
citizens of Frankfurt. We even gave the mayor of Frank¬ 
furt butter for his bread when he could not get it. Those 
citizens have not forgotten what we did to help them, and 
Oberburgermeister Kolb, the mayor of Frankfurt, has ex¬ 
pressed his appreciation in numbers of ways that have 
been a great help to the church. The present location of 
our building in Frankfurt, Senckenberg Anlage 17, was 
made possible on one of the best streets in Frankfurt be¬ 
cause of relief work we did. The present foreign minister 
of Germany, Dr. Hallstein, was the president of the Univer¬ 
sity of Frankfurt when we helped his students with food 
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churches in Germany were first contacted by helping them 
with food and clothing. Were I ever to go into another 
war-tom country to begin preaching the Gospel, I would 
advocate that we feed the hungry and clothe the naked. 
Helping the poor creates many problems, but we must 
remember also that it was said concerning our Lord, “The 
poor have the Gospel preached to them.” We should never 
think that the church will grow and be great only by 
teaching those who are better educated and better off 
financially. Our Lord spent much of his time among the 
poor, and the church is great only when she is humble 
enough to reach the poorest of the community'. Many 
commands of the Bible tell us that we are to help the 
poor in their needs. 




CHAPTER VII 


Frankfurt—The Jerusalem of Germany 

"And ye shall be witnesses unto me in Jerusalem -” 

(Acts 1:8) 

I have already mentioned in Chapter V that our first 
worship services were held in Frankfurt, June 15, 1947. 
We continued to preach in English from June to November 
because neither Brother Palmer nor 1 were able to preach 
in German. 


Monday Night Class 

In addition to the regular English services, we started 
a Bible class in English on Monday nights. It came about 
in this way. A young lady by the name of Margaret Kist 
said to me one Sunday, “I have always wanted to be a 
missionary. I wish I could attend a school sometime and 
learn how to teach others.” I answered, “We can teach 
ycu how to teach others.” She seemed delighted and asked 
when she could begin study. I answered, “Tomorrow night.” 
She came and brought Ursula Dobbertine, a Sunday school 
teacher cf the Methcdist Church. The next Monday night 
they brought others, and the class grew regularly until we 
had no more room in cur apartment on Passavantstrasse 
28. We used food and clothing packages as seats for the 
class because, we had no chairs. After the preaching in 
German started in November of 1947, Brother Palmer 
taught Bible classes in German, and I continued to teach 
the Monday night class in English. Dieter Alten, Rene 
Cheneaux Repond, Dieter Bucholz, Fred Casmir, Helmut 
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Prochnow, Dieter Goebels, Helga Wilde (now Mrs. Bes- 
sent who teaches in Abilene Christian College), and 
others who are not so well known, heard the truth first in 
this class. After several months, over one hundred Germans 
were registered. Teaching the Bible in English proved to 
be a very effective method of winning souls for the Lord. 

First Sermons in German 

By November, 1947, the attendance in our Sunday serv¬ 
ices averaged about one hundred twenty-five. But many 
who came did not understand English. Brother Palmer 
concentrated more on a study of German and therefore 
started preaching in German with Brother Ulrich Steiniger 
to help him in making announcements, leading in prayer, 
etc. I preached my first sermon in German shortly there¬ 
after. We wrote our sermons in English, had them trans¬ 
lated into German, and read them. 

The First Convert 

The first convert in Germany was Helmut Prochnow 
from the Boys’ Home. His baptism was an impressive 
scene. He made his confession in October, 1947, in a 
week-day Bible class in the Boys’ Home. We didnt wait 
until Sunday but took him to the nearby Nidda River and 
baptized him. None of the boys had ever before seen a 
person immersed. They watched quietly and almost rever¬ 
ently, and as Helmut was buried with his Lord in bap¬ 
tism, we thanked God and uttered a prayer that we might 
see that scene repeated often in Germany. We wrote our 
families in Zurich and our brethren in America that they 
might rejoice with us and thank God for the first convert 
in Germany. 

Rapid Growth 

The church grew rapidly in those days—much more 
rapidly than we had ever hoped or expected. Records show 
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that by February 21, 1948 there were twenty-six native 
members of the church in Frankfurt. We immediately 
started classes to teach these new converts what it meant 
to live the Christian life, while at the same time other 
classes were conducted to teach others what they must do 
to be saved. We never sang invitation songs urging the 
people to obey the gospel, but many came to us requesting 
baptism. We were of the conviction that according to 
scriptural examples in the book of Acts, (Acts 2:41; 8:36-40; 
16:31-34), baptism should not be delayed. But at the same 
time we taught hard so that they would understand that 
genuine faith in the Lord and a change of life were neces¬ 
sary before baptism. Most of those baptized had never 
heard the scriptures showing the need of conversion and 
a change of life before baptism. To them baptism was 
only an empty ritual performed on babies to initiate them 
into an organized church. They did not know that it was 
necessary to be bom again to be saved from their sins 
(Acts 2:38; Mk. 16:16) and in order to enter the kingdom 
of heaven (John 3:5). 

First Gospel Meeting 

In the summer of 1949 brethren M. Norvel Young and 
Batsell Barrett Baxter held the first meeting in English in 
a large hall in the University of Frankfurt. About one hun¬ 
dred people attended every night. 

Many “Philips ” 

By the middle of 1949 a total of eighteen “Philips” had 
been admitted to Germany and were working together in 
Frankfurt. They were Mr. and Mrs. Roy V. Palmer, Mr. 
and Mrs. Otis Gatewood, Delmar Bunn, Mr. and Mrs. 
Loyd Collier, Herman Ziegert, Kathryn Patton, Mr. and 
Mrs. J. C. Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Bob Helsten, Keith Cole¬ 
man, Helen Baker, Elizabeth Burton, Irene Johnson, and 
Dot Baker. 
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With eighteen full time workers in one congregation, a 
large amount of work was accomplished. I remember 
vividly that every morning at ten o’clock we met together 
in the building at Niederrader Landstrasse 14 for devotions 
and discussion of personal work for the day, and then we 
all separated into groups of twos and visited the entire 
day. We averaged visiting at least fifty families a day- 
two hundred fifty families each week. Such intensive work 
was bound to accomplish great things for the Lord. Records 
that are still available show that by the end of July, 1949 
there were five hundred six members of the church in 
Frankfurt. 



Front row: Los Royce, Connie Bennett, Alma Gatewood, Kay 
Patton, Elise Grimm, Sarah Collier, Ceorgia Carver, Joy Mingle. 
Second row: R. J. Smith, Edgar Knobl, Hans Grimm, Paul 
Ziegert, Reiner Kallus, Rosel Kallus, Dieter Fritsche, Thco 
Kohler. 


Back row: Heinrich Griesser, Deimar Bunn, Jack McKinney, 
Keith Coleman, Dieter Alten, George Briggs. 

Children: Dale Collier, Tim and Freude Mingle. 
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ninety members of the Niederrad congregation as of March 
7, 1951. The other seven hundred sixty-four were members 
cf the congregations meeting at that time in the Baptist 
Church building at Am Tiergarten 50 and in a room at 
the University of Frankfurt. 


According to our membership lists, the following number 
were baptized on the following dates: 


July 1949 

. 60 baptisms 

August ... 

.40 

September . 

.50 

October 

.62 " 

November and December 

. records not available 

January 1950 

.. 34 baptisms 

February 

records not available 

March . . 

.34 baptisms 

April 

.13 " 

May . 

. 19 


.11 " 

July . 

. 21 

August 

. 8 " 

September . 

23 " 

October .. . 

. 17 I 

November . 

. 11 

December . . 

. 17 

Building Site i 

on Senckenberg Anlage Purchased 

During the time 

Brethren Sherrod, Young, and Baxter 

were in Germany ir 

i 1949, we agreed that we should erect 

a building of our o 

wn as soon as possible. Three or four 

choice locations on 

Schaumainkai and Untermainkai were 
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considered. We had an opportunity to buy the Karmaliter 
Kloister, the lot of the former Jewish synagogue near the 
Dome, a very nice location on the corner of Junghofstrasse 
and Goethe Platz where the Borgward Autohaus Roth now 
stands, the comer of Neue Mamzerstrasse and Taunus Tor 
where the Deutsche Genossenschafts Kasse stands, or the 
■ comer of Bockenheimer Tor and Neue Mainzerstrasse 
across the street from the Opera Haus. Finally the Real 
Estate agent gave up in disgust after showing us all those 
choice locations. We could not all agree on any one of 
those locations. We were seeking a building location that 
was large enough not only for a church but also for a 
school where we could teach young men and women the 
Bible daily. We wanted to erect a building that was 
large enough so we could continue to work together in our 
cooperative effort. 

Finally the Real Estate agent said, “You show me the 
building location you all can agree on and I will see if I 
can get it for you.” I took him out to the University of 
Frankfurt and told him that we wanted to get next to the 
University so our students could study the Bible with us 
and attend the University for their secular training. I 
showed him a choice location on the campus of the Uni¬ 
versity of Frankfurt and told him that if he could get that 
for us, I felt sure that we would buy it. He laughed and 
said that it would be impossible for us to purchase such 
a choice location on the campus of the University, but 
that he would try. In a few days he called and said in 
an excited voice, “I think I can get that building location 
you want.” 

Even though the lot was on the campus of the University, 
it had been designated as the future building site of a city 
orphan home. But they did not have the money to build 
and needed money for other purposes. Our blueprints 
had to be approved by the city building commission, the 
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17, Frankfurt 


mayor of Frankfurt, and the University of Frankfurt before 
they would allow us to purchase the lot. They required 
us to erect a building that would fit in with the other 
buildings of the surrounding area. This was asking a 
great deal, but we did it nevertheless. 

Two Thousand Five Hundred Taught Weekly 
By the time the blueprints were completed for the 
building to be erected at Senckenberg Anlage 17, there 
were approximately one thousand members of the church 
in Frankfurt. I especially was of the conviction that the 
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Left to right, seated: Nell Smith, Mary Belle Helsten, Kay 
Nadeau, Dot Baker, Irene Johnson, Ruth Hare; 2nd row, stand¬ 
ing: S. F. Timmerman, Dick Smith, Bob Helsten, Max Watson, 
Loyd Collier, Bob Hare with Baby Reggie; 3rd row: Joe Rae, 
Keith Coleman and Jack Nadeau. 


auditorium that was being planned with a seating capacity 
cf seven hundred was far too small. I pushed hard for a 
much larger auditorium. In addition to teaching the adults 
who were attending at Am Tiergarten 50, we were teach¬ 
ing between three and four hundred children every Sunday 
in the Tiergarten school. At one time the attendance in 
these children's classes was as high as six hundred. Irene 
Johnson and Dot Baker were taking the leadership in the 
children’s work. 

In the May, 1950 issue of Germany for Christ, the follow¬ 
ing report was printed on the middle sheet: 

Some two thousand five hundred persons, young and old, are 
being taught the word of God each week from the pulpit, in the 
classroom, and in personal work. This steady, day by day, 
house to house, group by group teaching is bound to bring 
fruit. We know the Word will not return unto us void. The 
seed of the kingdom is being sown widely and yet intensively in 
the nine congregations in and around Frankfurt, and in Munich. 


1950 Trip to America for Funds 
By fall of 1950 the first part of our building at Sencken- 
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berg Anlage was under construction, but we did not have 
enough money to finish the large auditorium. It was de¬ 
cided by everyone concerned that I should return to 
America to seek additional funds. My family and I left 
Germany with the aim to raise $200,000 with which, not 
only to finish the building in Frankfurt, but to erect eight 
other church buildings in Germany. My first speaking 
engagement the first Sunday in November, 1950 was at 
the Broadway church in Lubbock. The members expressed 
faith in what we were doing by giving and pledging over 
$15,000. I sent the brethren in Frankfurt a telegram imme¬ 
diately so they could rejoice with us. Within ten months 
I had secured the money needed, and we returned to 
Germany. 
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Bornlieim-The Oldest Church in Germany 
The former Tiergarten congregation, the oldest in Ger¬ 
many, now has a new building at Amsteinerstrasse 12 in 
one of the best sections of the Bornheim district of Frank¬ 
furt. Brother Dieter Fritsche, a native German trained in 
our school in Frankfurt, has been preaching for this con¬ 
gregation since May, 1951. He is being supported by the 
church in Dennison, Texas. Sister Irene Johnson, supported 
by the 16th and Decatur Street church in Washington, 
D.C., helped with the children’s work from February, 1949 
to 1957. Elders and deacons, the first in Germany, were 
appointed in this congregation in the spring of 1955. The 
two elders are Adolf Meidinger and Hubert Bienick. The 
two deacons are Fritz Bachmann and Peter Mueller. They 
borrowed enough money from a German bank to finish 
their building and repaid it at a rate of $35 per month. 
They pay most of the cost of operating their own building. 
They very likely will be the first self-supporting congrega¬ 
tion in Germany. There are about eighty members of this 
congregation. The following brethren have preached for 
this congregation: Delmar Bunn, Roy Palmer, Otis Gate- 
wood, and Russell Artist. Brother Artist was the first 
preacher to give most of his time to that congregation. He 
preached regularly for them from February, 1950 to Au¬ 
gust, 1953. I preached the first sermon to this congregation 
in English June 15, 1947 on “Back to the Bible.” Brother 
Palmer preached the first sermon in German in November, 
1947 on “God Has Spoken.” The following preachers also 
served this congregation in its beginning phases: Loyd 
Collier, Keith Coleman, Bob Helsten, and Ulrich Steiniger. 

Niederrad-The Relief Congregation 
The building at Niederrader Landstrasse 14, where we 
did so much relief work, was returned to the City of 
Frankfurt on the 1st of December, 1955. We had only 



rented the building. This congregation now has a neat 
little hall at Schwarzwaldstr. 94. Brother Heinrich Giesser, 
who was converted in Heppenheim, has preached for this 
congregation since January, 1956. Brother Keith Coleman, 
who is now self-supporting, has continued to help with 
this congregation. Brother Heinz Mueller, who was trained 
in the school in Frankfurt, preached for them from Novem¬ 
ber, 1953 to December, 1955. Weldon Bennett preached 
for them from June, 1949 till May, 1953-being ably assisted 
by Brother Rudi Walzebruch from June, 1951, to January, 
1953. 

Sachenhausen—Home of the “ Philips ” 

In 1950 a building was purchased at Schifferstrasse 53 
as living quarters for the American missionaries. A small 
auditorium was placed in that building. Brethren Weldon 
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Bennett and Rudi Walzebuck were the first evangelists for 
this congregation, serving simultaneously the Niederrad 
congregation. Brother Palmer preached for them from 
May, 1953 to July, 1955. Since that time Brother Rene 
Cheneaux Repond, partly self-supporting and partially sup 
ported by churches in Carlsbad, New Mexico, has preached 
for this congregation. Sister Kathryn Patton of Dallas, 
Texas, attended this congregation and taught a Ladies’ 
Bible class. 
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Church Building, Senckenbcrg, Frankfurt 
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Servicemen and German members before Senckenberg Building 
in Frankfurt 



Inside, Senckenberg Building in Frankfurt, Otis Gatewood, 
Harvie Pruitt 
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Western! or Senckenberg Anlage 17— 

Largest Church in Germany 

The church that met first in the classrooms of the Uni¬ 
versity of Frankfurt now meets in our new building at 
Senckenberg Anlage 17. There is a membership at present 
of about one hundred twenty-five in the German speaking 
congregation and about eighty in the English speaking 
congregation. I preached for the German speaking congre¬ 
gation from July, 1951, with the exception of nine months 
when I was in America, to August, 1957. Brother Harvie 
Pruitt preached some in German and did all the preaching 
for the English speaking congregation from 1954 to 1957. 
We both were supported by the Broadway church of 
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Christ in Lubbock, Texas. Brother Klaus Goebbels, also 
supported by the Broadway church and the Westend 
church in Frankfurt, began preaching regularly in German 
in July, 1956. Sister Georgia Carver is taking the leader¬ 
ship, ably assisted by six German women, to teach the 
Bible daily to approximately one hundred twenty-five chil¬ 
dren. Both the German and the English speaking congre¬ 
gations help with the costs of the building. Our building 
is kept open daily from 7 a.m. to 10 p.m. Very few church 
buildings in our brotherhood are used that many hours 


The following brethren have served as e 
this congregation: 

Delmar Bunn 1948-52 

Keith Coleman 1948 

Roy V. Palmer 1948 

Hugh Mingle July, 1951-July, 1955 

Otis Gatewood July, 1951-August, 1957 

Harvie Pruitt 1954-1957 

Klaus Goebels since 1956 

Henry Seidmeyer since 1957 
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Negotiations were started by the University of Frank¬ 
furt in 1958 to requisition our building at Senckenberg 
Anlage 17. They have requisitioned all buildings within 
four blocks of the University and since our building is in 
this area, it is also included. We regret greatly having to 
give up the building because it means we will have to 
change the original plans for the school. We also will have 
to change the daily teaching program for children and the 
annual lectureships. However, the University will pay us 
for the building and is helping make another building site 
available immediately across the street that will be ade¬ 
quate for the Senckenberg congregation. 




CHAPTER VIII 


Other Congregations—The Judea of Germany 

.. and in all Judea ...” (Acts 1:8) 

T he story of the establishment of the different congrega¬ 
tions in Germany is as interesting as any novel that was 
ever written and reminds us much of the establishment 
of the churches as recorded in the book of Acts. 

Heppenheim—The Church the Chaplain Started 
During the war Chaplain Albert Gonce of McMinnville, 
Tennessee was stationed in Heppenheim, a small city of 
ninety per cent Catholic population, about forty miles south 
of Frankfurt. He contacted a woman by the name of Marie 
Geiss and taught her much about the church. When Brother 
Gonce heard that Brother Sherrod and I were coming to 
Germany in 1946, he asked us to visit Marie. We did and 
found that she was greatly in need but very much inter¬ 
ested in the truth. She took us to see the mayor, and he 
invited us to come to Heppenheim to preach when we 
returned to Germany. When we went back to America, we 
sent Marie food and clothing packages. 

Marie’s Sons Had Beri-beri 

Shortly after Brother Palmer and I came to Frankfurt, 
we visited Marie and found that her two sons were very 
badly undernourished. We sent her medicine and food 
for her family. Her husband was then still a prisoner of 
war. She gave some of the food and medicine to some of 
her neighbors who also had sick and undernourished chil- 
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dren. We continued to send her food and clothing, and she 
gave it to those she knew who were in need. Soon these 
people began asking her questions about the church. Marie 
tried to answer those questions, but she did not understand 
much about the church so she asked us to come to Heppen- 
heim to preach and teach a class. About forty people were 
present for the first assembly February, 1948, in one of the 
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rooms of the Landwirtscliaftsshule. X preached the first 
sermon there in German on “The Gospel of Christ.” They 
insisted that I come monthly. The first baptisms were in 
the summer of 1948. I then started preaching there on 
Sundays as well as every Thursday night. I have preached 
to as many as one hundred fifty people on more than one 
occasion in that small town. I continued to go there to 
preach until August, 1950. 

Priest Pulls Children’s Ears 

In the summer of 1949 a vacation Bible school for the 
children of Heppenheim was held. J. C. and Dot Moore, 
Dot Baker, Helen Baker, Rudi Walzebuck, Gottfried 
Reichel, and Gisela Kelm helped. It was an outstanding 
success. The Catholic priest, as well as the Lutheran 
preacher, became greatly excited about this. The priest 
came into the school grounds, got some of the children by 
the ears, and led them away, telling them not to come back. 
They stayed away until he was out of sight and then re¬ 
turned. The missionaries who helped in the children’s 
meeting continued to help in the work in Heppenheim until 
Fred Casmir moved there. 

Fred Casmir Comes to Heppenheim 

While Brother Fred Casmir was a student in David 
Lipscomb College in Nashville, Tennessee, the churches in 
Lewisburg, Tennessee and Wewoka, Oklahoma became 
interested in him and decided to send him to Heppenheim 
to preach when he returned to Germany. They took the 
responsibility of collecting and contributing enough money 
to erect a church building in Heppenheim. Brother }. C. 
Moore, Jr. was asked by the Lewisburg elders to take the 
leadership in drawing up the plans and erecting the build¬ 
ing in Heppenheim. But immediately the question arose 
about how we were to get a building lot. The town was 
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ninety per cent Catholic, and the Catholic church did not 
want any more chinches in that city. By then the mayor 
had changed, and we cculd not get any help from him. 
Brother Moore went to Phillip Holzmann, a large building 
firm in Frankfurt, and tcld them where we wanted to build 
in Heppenheim and the kind cf building the church wanted 
erected. If they wculd buy the lot and erect the kind of 
building we wanted, we would buy it from them when it 
was finished. The building is next door to the Nuns’ home 
and about two blocks from the Catholic church. The Bishop 
of the Catholic church tried to make trouble, but it was too 
late. He said, “That should not have happened in Heppen¬ 
heim!” But it did happen. 

Fred Finds a Wife 

Brother Casmir married Marjorie Rogers, a nurse from 
Harding College, while he was living in Heppenheim and 
since Marjorie and Betty Roemer were friends at Harding 
College, Betty also moved to Heppenheim to help in the 
work. In 1954 Brother and Sister Casmir and Betty' all 
left the work in Heppenheim, and the church in Lewisburg 
sent Brother Edgar Knoebel and his young wife, the former 
Dixie Smyth, there to work. Fred preached in Heppenheim 
from August, 1950 to May, 1954. Betty Roemer worked 
with the children in Heppenheim from July, 1952 until 
the fall of 1954. 

Heinrich Grieser Converted by Knoebel 

The Edgar Knoebels worked in Heppenheim from Sep¬ 
tember, 1954 until December, 1956, when they moved to 
Frankfurt where he studied in the University of Frankfurt 
on his doctor’s degree while she worked as secretary in 
the church office. Edgar converted Brother Heinrich 
Grieser in November of 1954. Brother Grieser preached 
in the Niedenad congregation for about a year and then 
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moved back to Heppenheim as preacher for that congre¬ 
gation when the Knoebels left. Brother Grieser was a 
former elder of the Lutheran church, so he is well known 
in Heppenheim and will, therefore, have an opportunity to 
do much good. 


Heppenheim Proves a Point 

The work in Heppenheim has been a rather interesting 
experiment. This is the first small town in Germany where 
the church has been established. We wondered whether 
we could establish the church in the small communities 
where the Catholic and Lutheran churches have the upper 
hand in all of the politics. But the success of the church 
in Heppenheim has proved that it is possible to preach the 
gospel in the small towns in Germany as well as in the 
larger cities. Heppenheim is about fifteen miles north of 
Heidelberg on the famous Bergstrasse, an ancient Roman 
Road. It has a population of about fifteen thousand. The 
address of the church is Laudenbachertor 12. 


Heidelberg— Edsel Paden the First Contact 
The church started in Heidelberg similar to the way it 
started in Heppenheim. Brother Edsel Paden was stationed 
as a soldier in Heidelberg in 1946. His parents in Lub¬ 
bock, Texas asked Brother Sherrod and me to visit him 
when we came to Germany in 1946. We did so and asked 
him if he knew of any German people who spoke English 
with whom we could talk. He knew a Miss Marianne 
Schmidt. She spoke only a broken English but enough that 
we understood her. After returning to America, we con¬ 
tinued to write her and send her food and clothing pack¬ 
ages. She, like Marie Geiss, gave some of what we sent 
to some of her neighbors and friends who were in need. 
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Church Building, Heidelberg 


First Services in Beer Hall 

After coming to Frankfurt in 1947, I went down to see 
Marianne again. She said that a large number of people 
were asking about the church and suggested that we come 
to Heidelberg to preach. Brother Herman Ziegert and I 
went and held the first Bible class in July, 1949 in a beer 
hall, the only place we could get in which to meet. About 
fifteen people were present. They asked us to return, so I 
continued to go down and preach once a month. Soon 
we had outgrown the beer hall and we moved into a 
theater that would seat about two hundred people. We 
continued to give Marianne food and clothing, and she 
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gave more to her friends. More than one time I have 
preached' to a full house in that theater. The theater was 
rather nice after one got on the inside, but we had to go 
through a terrible smelling cowlot and then up a winding 
dark stairway to get into the auditorium. 


Marianne Has a Baby 

Before long Marianne had a baby by an American soldier 
whom she wanted to marry, but army regulations would 
not permit their marriage. We thought that would almost 
destroy the work we had started in Heidelberg, but in 
spite of this the people continued to come. Several people 
were soon baptized, so we started holding church serv¬ 
ices on Sundays. Some of the young students in the school 
in Frankfurt (Klaus Goebbels, Gottfried Reichel, Rudi 
Walzebuck, and also Brother Ulrich Steiniger) went down 
on Sundays to preach, and I continued to go on Friday 
nights. It was rather hard, especially in the winter time, 
to drive to Ileppenheim every Thursday night and to 
Heidelberg every Friday night. 


Marianne Has another Baby 

About a year and a half after Marianne’s first child was 
born, another was born. We thought surely that would 
destroy the work that we were trying to do, but it didn t. 
The church continued to grow. Marianne had never been 
baptized. We were never able to convert her. She finally 
went to America to marry her soldier, but she left without 
having obeyed the gospel. The church is often spread in 
queer ways. We worked less through Marianne when we 
saw how she was living and more through members of 
the church who were trying to live right and in this way 
saved the church. 
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The Walkers Move to Heidelberg 

Brethren Keith Coleman and Ulrich Steiniger preached 
some in Heidelberg before a regular preacher moved there. 
In 1950 the Herring Avenue congregation in Waco. Texas 
became interested in the work in Heidelberg and sent 
Brother and Sister Richard Walker to work full time with 
the church. Through die work of Brother J. C. Moore, Jr., 
a lot was purchased and a building erected on one of the 
main streets in Heidelberg in one of the best residential 
sections of the city. The auditorium will seat about two 
hundred people. There are several class rooms and also 
an apartment for a preacher in the building at Stuben- 
strasse 17. 

Bunns, Goebels, Kallus' Work in Heidelberg 

In 1953 Brother and Sister Walker left the work in 
Heidelberg, and Brother and Sister Delmar Bunn begun 
work there with the assistance of Brother and Sister 
Klaus Goebels. Klaus Goebels worked with Brethren 
Walker and Bunn in Heidelberg from 1951 to 1954. Delmar 
Bunn left die church in Heidelberg in the spring of 1956 
and returned to America. Paul Ziegert and Reiner Kallus 
have preached there since. Brother Kallus moved to 
Heidelberg in January, 1957. Brother Kallus left for study 
at Abilene Christian College in 1959 and Horst Knorr began 
preaching there. 

Most of die early converts have fallen from grace, but 
some are still faithful. The kingdom of God is as a great 
net that is let down into the sea and catches all manner of 
fish. The good are saved and the bad are cast away. The 
church is firmly established in Heidelberg, and we believe 
that in years to come it wall bring much glory and honor to 
God. Heidelberg is one of the oldest cities of Germany. It 
was not bombed during the war. In Heidelberg is one of 
the leading theological universities of Germany. Maybe 
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some day the church will he large and influential enough to 
change die university from a study of theology to the study 
of the Word of God in its ancient purity. Who can tell 
what a thousand years will bring? Heidelberg was once 
changed from predominately Catholic to being now pre¬ 
dominately Protestant. Perhaps it will be predominately 
Christian some day. Let us pray and work that this may 


Stuttgart—The Lynn Rosenbergs Started Here 

In 1951 a large number of servicemen were stationed 
throughout Germany where there were no congregations. 
We in Frankfurt decided to ask these members of the 
church to send their contributions to Frankfurt. 

Brother Lynn E. Rosenburg of Julienweg 7, Stuttgart- 
Sonnenberg sent us a contribution of 525, but with it he 
added, “In sending this contribution I am making an appeal 
to you to come to Stuttgart to help us get a congregation 
started.” I went and preached die first sermon in Brother 
Rosenburg’s home on January 6, 1952. He wrote me re- 
cendy, “Brother Ods, even if I did not remember the exact 
date, which I do, I could never forget a remark you made 
at that time when you said, ‘Nothing could be more fitdng 
than to start a new congregation on the first Lord’s Day of 
a New Year.’” Twenty people were present. Servicemen 
agreed to take the responsibility of condnuing the services 
every Sunday. 


Bill Dudley First Regular Preacher 
After about two months die Moreland Avenue congrega¬ 
tion in Atlanta, Georgia sent Brother Bill Dudley to help 
these servicemen get Bible classes started among the 
German-speaking people. 
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John Hadley—Second Preacher 
In July, 1952 Brother and Sister John Paul Hadley, sup¬ 
ported by the Pasadena congregation in Houston, Texas 
moved to Stuttgart and worked there until May 9, 1954. 
Brother and Sister Hans Nowak, supported by the Central 
church in Nashville worked with Brother and Sister Hadley 
from October, 1952 to October, 1953 before they moved 
to Kaiserslautern. Brother and Sister Rudi Walzebuck 
moved to Stuttgart the latter part of 1953, where they 
have labored until this writing. 


Walzebuck—The Stabilizing Influence 
The church in Stuttgart has made rapid progress since 
Brother Walzebuck moved there. By the middle of 1955 
the small hall in which the church was meeting at Lehn- 
strasse 21 was overflowing. During gospel meetings some 
of the members could not attend in order to leave room 
for non-members. Brother Walzebuck saw that something 
had to be done. He and his family, therefore, went to 
America for about six months to raise funds for a building. 
Sister Walzebuck and the children lived in Lubbock during 
the time he traveled. Brother Henry' Seidmeyer of the 
Pioneer Park congregation in Lubbock, Brother Hadley 
of Pasadena, and the Seymour congregation, that supports 
Brother Walzebuck in Germany, arranged his speaking 
tour. Brother Vance Carruth arranged his speaking tour 
in California. 


Rudi Taken for F.B.I. 

Before he left for America, he came to Frankfurt to ask 
my advice about how to raise funds. 1 did not encourage 
him very much. He spoke English with a broken accent 
so I doubted that he could make himself understood. But 
he was determined to go and was sure that he would sue- 
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ceed. He raised approximately $15,000 and persuaded the 
church in Pasadena to assume the responsibility of seeing 
that the building is finished. His accent proved to be a 
help rather than a hindrance. 

Rudi is tall, he has a definitely commanding and pleasing 
personality, and he made an outstanding impression for 
good wherever he went. Brother Brewer of Nashville said 
that Rudi came into his restaurant and stood for awhile 
searching for some papers in his pockets. Brother Brewer 
thought from his size and the way he was acting that he 
was an F.B.I. He was greatly relieved when Rudi said with 
a German accent, “Are you Bruver Broher?” The Westend 
congregation in Nashville was greatly impressed with his 
sincerity and ability and gave him $500 to help on the 
building in Stuttgart. 

Rudi Gels Only Pair of Boots from Texas Oil Man 
Rudi was almost sure that he would find some rich Texas 
oilman who would underwrite the entire cost of the build¬ 
ing in Stuttgart. In returning to Frankfurt he told about 
his disappointing experiences in this respect. He con¬ 
tacted one rich Texan who was farming twenty-five 
thousand acres of land. He showed Rudi some of his farms 
and told him about his possessions. Rudi s heart leaped for 
joy when the man took him into the city and stopped in 
front of the bank. But his heart sank to despair when the 
man, instead, took him into a dry goods store and bought 
him a pair of boots that were too small for him and sent 
him on his way. He told about another rich Texas who 
gave him only a glass of cold water and sent him away. 
If you want to be rude to a German, give him only a cold 
glass of water. 

Drought Stricken Seymour Church Sacrifices 
Greatly to Help 

even though Rudi met with a few such disap- 
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pointing experiences, be was treated royally generally. The 
church in Seymour, Texas, which supports him regularly, 
gave $2,000 for the building fund in Stuttgart and bought 
Rudi and his wife and children new clothes-in spite of a 
serious drought in Seymour at the time. The church in 
Pasadena, Texas gave $1,338 for the building. Rudi was 
greatly inspired by a poor drought-stricken farmer who 
gave him a check for $75 for the building. He and his 
family even liked the Texas sandstorms, and they say they 
will never forget the experience of buying groceries in the 
Super Markets. 


Honorable Servicemen in Stuttgart Beginning 
Some of the servicemen who took the leadership in the 
work in Stuttgart are: Lynn E. Rosenburg, Lt. Col. Wil¬ 
lard D. Richardson (first treasurer of the congregation), 
J. G. Vinson, H. L. Kerbow, Stanley B. Gordon, James L. 
Butler, Jesse Brown, Ed Thompson, Bob Reeves, George 
Bragg, Ted Pemberton, Harry Reynolds, Emery Grimes, 
Ruth Richardson, Brother Rosemur, Brother Lindsey, 
Brother and Sister Germain, Brother and Sister Estey, Ray 
and Doris French, Brother and Sister Robert Lee, James M. 
Rives, Allen Otto, Sister Smith, Sister Lucas, Brother Hast¬ 
ings, Freddie Taylor, Brother and Sister Edward Thompson, 
Sister Weatheley, and Brother and Sister Millard Tabor. 
Capt. Edward C. Lytle is the treasurer at the time of this 
writing, and Brother Milton Simmons did most of the 
preaching in the English-speaking congregation. 

The English speaking congregation bought Brother 
Walzebuck a car, they paid the travel expenses of the 
Walzebucks to the States in 1956, they have given heavily 
to the building fund in Stuttgart—they give their first Sun¬ 
day’s collection, and give regularly to poor families in 
Stuttgart. 
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Augsburg—Lt. Col. Williard Richardson Started 

The day the church was started 
in Stuttgart, Lieutenant Colonel 
W. D. Richardson was present. He 
was greatly inspired and determin¬ 
ed then to get a transfer to another 
Germany city where he could be 
instrumental in starting another 
congregation. He moved to Augs¬ 
burg, Martin Luther’s stronghold, 
and the first Sunday in June, 1952, 
he invited me to come to Augs¬ 
burg to preach the first gospel sermon in that city. 

Two Hundred Attend First Tent Meeting 
Nine people were present, among whom were Brethren 
Jack and Ted Nadeau of Munich. These two preachers 
agreed to come to Augsburg regularly to help keep the 
work going. They held a tent meeting there in September, 
1952 with Brother Jack doing the preaching—the first to 
be held in the German language. Everyone was astonished 
at the interest shown in that predominately Catholic city. 
Over two hundred were present the first night, and large 
audiences continued throughout the three-week’s meeting. 
Ten were baptized at the close of the meeting, and thus a 
German-speaking congregation was established. 

Tullahoma, Tennessee, Sends Heinz Mueller 
In May, 1954 Brother and Sister Ted Nadeau, supported 
by the church in Slaton, Texas, moved to Augsburg where 
they labored until the end of 1955, at which time they 
returned to America. Brother and Sister Heinz Mueller 
moved to Augsburg in January, 1956, where they continue 
to labor faithfully, supported by the church in Tullahoma, 
Tennessee. 
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As you well know, the Augsburg Confession of Faith 
came from this city, and from the beginning the Catholic 
church has fought "us. We had a small auditorium there in 
which the church met with a seating capacity of forty 
people. If only a few more attend, Catholic neighbors call 
the police. Catholic churches can be packed with only 
standing room and the police say nothing, but if we have 
more than the prescribed number, we get into trouble. 
This last summer the brethren there had a large hall 
rented in which to hold a gospel meeting, but when the 
Catholics learned that Brother Salvoni, a former Catholic 
priest of Italy, would do the preaching, they brought so 
much pressure on those in charge of the hall that we 
were refused its use. Heinz Mueller raised funds in 
America in 1958, and now Augsburg has a larger building 
in which to meet. 

Karlsruhe—"I’m Not Here Only To Serve Uncle Sam!” 

Sergeant J. L. Capps had been sent to Karlsruhe by the 
U. S. Army, but he said he believed he had been sent there 
for some purpose other than to serve Uncle Sam. He imme¬ 
diately tried to get some preacher to move there to help 
him establish a congregation. For almost a year his pleas 
were not heeded, and then finally he persuaded Brother 
and Sister Dick Smith and Brother and Sister Max Watson, 
who had previously worked in Munich, to come there in 
August, 1951 to help him establish a congregation. 

One Hundred Fifty Attend First Tent Meeting 

The first meeting in German was September 9-15, 1951 
with Brother Fred Casmir doing the preaching. The at¬ 
tendance averaged one hundred fifty-five nightly. The first 
services in their rented hall at Vorholzstrasse 36 were held 
September 16 with twenty attending. The first two to be 
baptized were on September 21, and two days later two 
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others were baptized. Brother and Sister Smith were 
supported in their work at Karlsruhe by the Grove Avenue 
congregation in San Antonio, Texas, and the Watsons by 
the St. Elmo Street congregation in Chattanooga. Both 
families returned to America in 1953. 

Brother Reiner Kallus moved to Karlsruhe the first of 
January, 1953. The church in Karlsruhe had experienced 
a good steady growth since its beginning—the most rapid 
growth shortly after its establishment and. the greatest 
spiritual development in recent months. 

Church Forced from Hall 

However, from the very beginning they have had build¬ 
ing troubles. The man from whom they rented was a Jew. 
He refused to heat the building on Sundays as he agreed to 
do, he complained that the doors must be closed on Sun¬ 
days when the people were coming in for worship services, 
he refused to let the evangelists use the garage which had 
been paid for with the rent, and accused the Smiths and 
Watsons of giving dances in the church halls. Finally in 
the spring of 1956 while Brother and Sister Kallus were 
away in another city, the owner of the building went into 
their apartment and packed all their furniture in one room, 
rented the rooms out to someone else, and changed the 
locks on the door. We had to sue him before he would 
release the furniture or refund the rent we had already 
paid in advance. The church moved. 

The Glenn Boyds, supported by the church in Littlefield, 
Texas, moved to Karlsruhe in 1958. The Dick Smiths re¬ 
turned to Karlsruhe in 1958. He is teaching school and 
helping with the church work. 

Pirmasens-The Second Church Started by Capps 

The J. L. Capps moved from Karlsruhe to Pirmasens, 
and there they were also successful in urging preachers to 
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come help them establish the church. Brother Richard 
Walker, who was at that time in Heidelberg, preached the 
first sermon in English in that city August 24, 1952. Nine 
were present. Brother Walker held a gospel meeting in 
English the week following. 

Dieter Goebel held the first meeting in German in 
Pirmasens beginning October 20, 1952. An average of 
about fifteen attended every night. During the first months 
of the congregation, the following preachers went there on 
Sundays to help in the work of preaching: Fred Casmir, 
Rene Repond, Dieter Goebbel, Russell Artist, Dick Smith, 
Richard Walker, Reiner Kallus, Rudi Walzebuck, Weldon 
Bennett, H. L. Schug, Loyd Collier, and Otis Gatewood. 
The first English services were held in the Sub-Post Chapel 
and the first preaching done in German was in the Sallbau. 
After that they held services in the Gewerkschaftshaus 
(Union Hall). 

When Hans Nowak moved to Kaiserslautern, he started 
driving to Pirmasens each Sunday to preach. They have no 
building of their own even to this day. Pirmasens is on the 
southwestern border of Germany near Saarbrucken. It has 
a population of about forty-five thousand. 

Kaiserslautern—Servicemen Also Started Here 

In the summer of 1952, Lt. Weldon Smallwood, Pfc. 
Zane Kerr, Lt. Milton Hobbs, and M/Sgt. Jim Capps came 
to Frankfurt to visit our services. While here they talked 
about the possibility of starting a church in Kaiserslautern, 
where the main base west of the Rhein for the American 
air force was being built. We encouraged them to start. 
The Smallwoods drove to Heidelberg for church before the 
church was started in Kaiserslautern. 

On October 29, 1952 they invited Brother Richard 
Walker, who was then living in Heidelberg, to come to 
Kaiserslautern to deliver the first sermon there both in 
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English and in German. There were six Americans and 
four Germans present for the first service. After meeting 
for awhile in the chapel of the Rhein Military Post, the 
church moved into the French Club. When Germans 
started attending the church services, the French com¬ 
plained; so the brethren decided to move to the Volkshoch- 
schule. From there they moved to a rented building at 
Beethovenstrasse 21. Other servicemen who helped greatly 
in the beginning phases of the work in Kaiserslautern were: 
Ken Hancock, Amos Ray, Roy Tucker, and Brethren Man- 
dell and Croswell. 

The following preachers went there to help until they 
got a regular preacher: Walker, Artist, Repond, Buchholz, 
D. Goebel, D. Smith, Bennett, Gatewood, Scliug, Nowak. 
Hans and Peggy Nowak, supported by the Central church 
in Nashville, Tennessee, moved to Kaiserslautern to work 
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as the first full-time evangelist on October 1, 1953. From 
November, 1955 to November, 1956 they went back to 
America where Hans raised $10,000 for a new building in 
Kaiserslautern. During the time he was away, Hans Grimm 
preached for the Kaiserslautern church. Kaiserslautern has 
a population of about ninety thousand and has always been 
a stronghold for the Communist Party in Germany. We 
are hoping that in the future Kaiserslautern (literal transla¬ 
tion— the people of the Kaiser) will be a stronghold for 
the church of the Lord. 

Munich—“May We Come In and Worship, Too?” 

In the latter part of 1946 Uncle Sam chose Lt. Harry 
Walker from Memphis, Tennessee, for service in Munich. 
His young wife soon joined him, and since the)’ were both 
Christians, they. worshipped together in their apartment 
the'first Sunday after she arrived (January, 1947). 

Their singing was interrupted by a knock on their door. 
Another serviceman and his wife in the same apartment 
building had recognized the songs, since they were also 
members of the church of Christ, and asked if they might 
join their worship. Thus began a church in Munich that 
was to be the first among servicemen to establish a German¬ 
speaking congregation. 

When Christians meet for worship, God blesses them. 
Soon eight families were meeting with them. Since the 
Walker apartment was too small, they moved to the larger 
home of Brother Carl W. McDaniel at Lautererstrasse 8. 
Sergeants in the army are not usually given such large 
quarters, but it seems that the Lord knew the need of the 
congregation and in a providential way provided the space. 

Drama Stranger Than Fiction 

The moving of the congregation into the home of the 
McDaniels started a drama almost stranger than fiction. 
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Brother McDaniel was in charge of the G.Y.A. (German 
Youth Activities) camp in Dachau. This camp was the 
site of one of Hitlers brutal concentration camps. And 
from this camp came one of the first converts in Munich. 

Brother McDaniel had been reared in Boles Orphan 
Home in Quinlin, Texas. His wife was reared in a Meth¬ 
odist orphan’s home. Their hearts therefore went out in 
sympathy for the German youth with whom they were 
working, and each Saturday afternoon they invited a group 
of the boys to come to their home to play ball in their 
back yard. 

Among those boys was a young man by the name of 
Chris Reichel. During the war he had been separated 
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from his parents and had been told, by a source that he 
believed to be reliable, that his parents had been shot by 
the Nazis. He was taken as a mascot of some American 
soldiers for awhile. He was staying in the home of an 
American soldier who lived next door to the McDaniels. 
The soldier with whom he was staying was a drunkard, and 
one day while he was drunk, he chased Chris clear out on 
the roof of his home threatening to kill him with a base¬ 
ball bat. Brother McDaniel saw this scene. 

After the play one Saturday, Chris asked Brother Mc¬ 
Daniel if he could stay in his home. Carl and Virgie 
McDaniel, two former orphans themselves, knew what it 
meant to be without a home so they took Chris into their 
home for a few weeks. Later he moved to the Millard 
VanDeusens, members of the church meeting in McDaniel’s 
home. Chris became the first convert in Munich, being 
baptized in the early fall of 1947. 

Chris Converts the Brother Who Tried, to Reconvert Him 

Soon the VanDeusens initiated proceedings to adopt 
Chris. The adoption agencies in Munich determined that 
the family that was killed by the Nazis in his home town 
was named Reich instead of Reichel. The Reichels wanted 
to investigate more fully about the adoption of their son 
before they signed the papers. But it would be very diffi¬ 
cult for them to cross the border of the Russian Zone. They 
decided that their other son, Gottfried, should come over 
to investigate. 

Chris, the VanDeusens, and the McDaniels taught Gott¬ 
fried what it meant to be a true follower of the Lord. 
Gottfried wrote the following about his conversion: “I, 
Gottfried, was baptized May 2, 1948 by Brother Millard 
VanDeusen. From him I learned the theoretical truth of 
becoming a Christian, while Brother McDaniel, through 
his Christian example, brought me finally to obedience. 
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I owe much to both of them.” On the same day eight others 
were baptized, and thus the first German-speaking congre¬ 
gation in Germany to be established by servicemen came 
into existence. 

First “ Philips ” Arrive in Munich 
Brother Delmar Bunn, other than the sermons preached 
by the servicemen, was the first to preach in Munich. He 
went up from Zurich, Switzerland and preached in English 
one Sunday in August, 1947. Brother Palmer and I went 
down several Sundays to preach for them and to help and 
encourage them. It was my good pleasure on one such trip 
to baptize Virgie McDaniel, who up to that time had been 
a Methodist. She is truly a great worker in the kingdom 
of God. 

Jack Nadeau, First Regular Preacher 
Brother Jack Nadeau, the first preacher to give full time 
to the work in Munich, says that he first heard about the 
work through the Christian Chronicle. The servicemen 
were making an appeal for a preacher to move to Munich. 
During the lectureship at Abilene Christian College in 
1948, Brother Paul Sherrod made an appeal for preachers 
to go to Germany. Jack discussed the matter with Brother 
Sherrod, and on the 22nd of September, 1948, Jack and 
Kay Nadeau, with their children, sailed for Germany. The 
church at Dennison, Texas promised their support. How¬ 
ever, it was necessary for them to stay in Switzerland for 
nine months before they could get a permit to enter Ger¬ 
many. They moved to Munich July 1, 1949. There were 
about fifteen German members of the church when they 
arrived. 

In November, 1949 Richard and Elaine Walker came to 
Munich to work for six months before moving to Heidel¬ 
berg. During 1950 the Helmut Prochnows, Dick Smiths, 
and the Max Watsons worked in Munich for about a year. 
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Bob Hare and his wife arrived in November 1951 and 
stayed until 1955. 

First Services Outside of Private Homes 
The first Sunday morning worship sendee to be held 
outside the McDaniel home was August 1, 194S in a uni¬ 
versity lecture room on Louisenstrasse, north of the central 
railroad station. 

Brother Nadeau writes: “Our first effort at holding gospel 
meetings was in the fall of '49. Brethren Palmer and Bunn 
did the preaching and the meetings were conducted in the 
Baptist church building at Holzstrasse. About this same 
time, September 1, 1949, we received three rooms on 
Mathildenstrasse for relief work. During the summer of 
1950 we held the first tent meeting in Munich. It was during 
the winter of ’49-’50 that we started Bible classes in public 
school buildings. Again in the summer of '51 we conducted 
three tent meetings.” 

Ludwig Hoepfl Converted 

During 1951, within the same month, the city' asked 
them to vacate the rooms at Mathildenstrasse, and the 
Baptists requested them to get another place of worship. 
The German-speaking congregation met for more than a 
year in temporary barracks near their present building 
location. The English-speaking congregation started hold¬ 
ing their services in the Haus der Kunst. In 1951 the Skill- 
man Avenue congregation in Dallas, Texas assumed the 
support of the Nadeaus. Ludwig Hoepfl, who had been 
converted through the Bible correspondence course, began 
helping Jack as preacher in 1951. 

Permanent Building Secured 

The present building, with a seating capacity in the 
large auditorium for three hundred and adequate classroom 
facilities, is located on the corner of Mozartstrasse and 
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Church-Motzartstrasse Munich 


Heinrich Herzog Strasse. It was started in the spring of 
1952 with J. C. Moore taking the leadership in helping 
Jack in the erection of the building. It is a very beautiful 
building in one of the best residential sections of the city. 

Brother Nadeau wrote again in the spring of 1956: “We 
now have eighty members that come regularly. Thirty of 
these are men, with some of them taking an active part in 
the Lord’s work. We have our own church treasurer. Six 
of the brethren are actively engaged in teaching and 
preaching. Contributions of the local German church aver¬ 
aged 600 DM (6150) per month for the year 1955.” 

The Nadeaus left the work in Munich in 1957 to return 
to America. Ludwig Hoepfl, who was trained by the 
Nadeaus, preaches there now. The Hoepfls have one son. 
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Munich-Laim—Met at First in a Beer Hall 


One of the Bible classes that was started in the different 
schools of Munich developed so far that on February XI, 
1951, a new congregation was started in the western part 
of the city. This is known as the Munich-Laim congrega¬ 
tion. Brethren Jack Nadeau and Otto Miller worked with 
this congregation for six months, and then Bob Hare and 
Helmut Prochnow, a German preacher, worked together 
there until Helmut returned to America in the fall of 1952. 
Gottfried Reichel helped with this congregation for a few 
months before he went to school in America. After Helmut 
and Gottfried left, Otto Miller continued to help Brother 
Hare until die latter part of 1954. Gottfried Reichel re¬ 
turned to work with Brother Hare in the fall of 1953. In 
June, 1955 Brother and Sister Hare returned to the States 
where he worked to receive his Master’s Degree from Hard¬ 
ing. Gottfried has been the regular preacher for the con¬ 
gregation since that time. Gottfried and his wife, Hanne- 
lore, have diree children. 
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The church in Marietta, Ohio has taken the leadership in 
helping establish the church in Laim. Gottfried traveled 
much in the Ohio Valley to raise money for their building. 
The house has a small apartment for a preacher, adequate 
classroom facilities, and an auditorium to seat two hundred 
people. J. C. Moore helped much in the erection of the 
building. The brethren are especially thankful for this 
building because they had to meet in a beer hall for over 
three years. 

Hamburg—Bennetts, Goebels, Fintos Begin Work 

One of the early members of the Monday night class in 
Frankfurt was Charlotte Borkmann. In 1949 she and her 
husband moved to Hamburg. She and the J. C. Moores 
were special friends since they lived for awhile in the 
same house in Frankfurt. She wrote them and others 
pleading for someone to come to Hamburg to begin the 
church. 

In the fall of 1952, in answer to her call, Weldon and 
Edith Bennett visited Hamburg, and they, together with 
Dieter and Margaret Goebel, made the decision about 
December 1 of the same year to begin work there. The 
Goebels moved to Hamburg in February, 1953, and they 
met in the home of Sister Borkmann for worship each 
Lord’s day until the first public services began in April. 

The first gospel meeting in Hamburg was held in the 
Eppendorfer Oberschule in April, 1953. The Weldon Ben¬ 
nett family moved to Hamburg in May of the same year 
and were shortly thereafter joined by Don and Martha 
Finto. In 1954 the Goebels returned to the States so that 
Dieter might continue his studies. The church met foi 
awhile in a rented building at Klosterstem 8. They now 
meet at Krausestrasse 2. Nine responded to the gospel in 
Hamburg during the first year. The brethren there have 
bought a tent, and every summer they hold a large number 
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of tent meetings. Their greatest success has been attained 
in these tent meetings. The Bennetts returned to the 
States in August, 1956. Dieter and Eva Alten joined the 
Fintos in January, 1957. Hamburg is the second largest city 
in Germany with a population of more than one and one- 
half million. The Don Fintos left Hamburg in 1960. Rich¬ 
ard Armbruster and wife moved to Hamburg in 1959. He is 
now helping Dieter Alten. 

The First Converts in Hamburg 
Brother Bennett writes: 

The first person whom we baptized in Hamburg was Frau 
Edith Tulke. She lives two doors from our meeting place at 
Klosterstem. After hearing only two or three sermons she told 
us she was very interested in what she heard. 

Fqr twenty-six years she had attended the Free Evangelical 
Church where one of the best known preachers in northern 
Germany, Herr Heidmueller, is “pastor” (we are also told that 
he is the “overseer” of some one hundred twenty churches in 
this district). During all those twenty-six years Frau Tulke 
had never heard one sermon even suggesting to her that she 
should be baptized. In fact, Herr Heidmueller is opposed to 
water baptism in any form. This week one of the assistants 
of Heidmueller visited Sister Tulke (one year after her bap¬ 
tism) and criticized her strongly for not consulting them before 
she agreed to be baptized. She replied kindly but firmly that 
she felt no obligation to consult men when it concerned the 
matter of obeying her Saviour. 

It required courage for this good soul to leave the “doctrines 
and commandments of men” and obey the truth. She has had 
to break from some of her former associates. Even her husband 
(who is irreligious) ridicules her for being so "devout” and 
“running to the church” so often. We believe with the Lord’s 
help, however, that this noble soul will remain firm and un¬ 
shaken in her faith and love for the Lord. 

Mannheim—Loyd Collier Started This Church 
Mannheim is an industrial city of about two hundred 
sixty thousand, about fifteen miles west of Heidelberg. One 
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of the first persons my wife got acquainted with in Zurich, 
Switzerland during her six months’ stay there was Frau 
Bopp. Some of the other missionaries roomed in her home. 
She told us of her brother and his family in Mannheim. 
After a few months he and his family visited the Bopps in 
Zurich. J. C. Moore writes about this visit: 

Kirschner's son had never had an overcoat although he was 
about thirteen years old. All of us chipped in and bought him 
a new one. I have never seen any people any happier than 
the father, the son, and Frau Bopp. She tried to say in English 
some words of thanks but finally had to conclude, “I can no 

Loyd Collier was given the name of this family and 
went down to Mannheim to visit them. They were given 
some food and clothing for themselves and their family and 
friends. They wanted to know more about the church so 
Brother Collier went down and preached in Mannheim for 
the first time February 7, 1949. This service was held in 
the Baptist church. Thirty people were present. Brother 
Collier went back and preached once a month. 

The First Converts in Mannheim 

Weldon Bennett started helping Loyd in the work in 
Mannheim in April, 1949. In August, 1949 the Kirschuers 
were baptized—the first converts in that city. Brother 
Bennett writes the following about the work in Mannheim: 

We recall one interesting incident in Mannheim during the 
summer of 1949. After one of the services a Mr. and Mrs. 
Holler gave Brother Collier and me their address and requested 
that we come to their home and talk to them about their be¬ 
coming Christians. 

One afternoon the following week we drove from Frankfurt 
to visit them along with some others who were also interested. 
As we entered the street where the Hollers lived, we noticed 
a large sign in English: “Off limits to military personnel." We 
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On reaching the Holler’s apartment some four floors up, the 
elderly couple apologized for the surroundings, but they ex¬ 
plained to us that the housing situation forced them to continue 
living there. They proved to be good, sincere souls, and Brother 
and Sister Holler are among the faithful in the Lord’s body at 
Mannheim today. 


By November, 1950 there were thirty-seven people who 
had been baptized. 


Building Erected with Dieter Alten as Evangelist 
Dieter Alten began regular work with the church in 
Mannheim in the summer of 1950. The services of the 
church at that time were held in the Baptist church build¬ 
ing. Brother Collier continued to work with Brother Alten 
until he left for a visit to the States in May, 1951. 

In 1951 Brother Alten was able to arrange for a neat 
little hall in which die church might meet at Obere Clignet- 
strasse 15. They met in that building until they moved into 
dieir present building. J. C. Moore worked very closely 
widi Dieter in helping in the construction of their new 
church building at Karl Benzstrasse 75. It has an audi¬ 
torium that seats one hundred twenty-five people and 
classrooms for about the same number. They have space 
for enlarging dieir present facilides. 

As of the first of January, 1957, Dieter Alten closed al¬ 
most seven years of work in the Mannheim church and 
moved to Hamburg. Brodier Hans G. Grimm began work 
with that congregation in November, 1956. The Charlotte 
Avenue congregation in Nashville, Tennessee has sup¬ 
ported the work there since Brother Alten arrived. 


Wiesbaden—The Colliers Also Started Here 
While on a visit in America in 1951, Brother J. C. Moore 
talked to die elders of the Twelfth and Drexel congrega- 
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Church Building, Wiesbaden 


tion in Oklahoma City and asked them to allow Loyd and 
Sarah Collier to go to Wiesbaden to begin a church there. 
That summer the Colliers also visited the States and talked 
to their supporting church about this move. Wiesbaden is 
a city of two hundred fifty thousand population, and Loyd 
was convinced that it presented a great challenge for the 
church. It is twenty-six miles west of Frankfurt. 
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Accordingly, the first sermon in English was preached 
by Loyd Collier in the Bose Platz Schule on October 21, 
1951. That evening Dieter Alten started a gospel meeting 
and spoke the first time in German. Over one hundred 
people were present every night during the meeting and 
many good contacts were made. Loyd and Sarah Collier 
drove back and forth to preach in Wiesbaden until Janu¬ 
ary, 1952 when they rented an apartment. 

Buildings 

In March, 1952 a small auditorium to seat about one 
hundred people, with two classrooms, was rented at Am 
Kaiser Friedrich Bad 6. The building was opened with a 
meeting by Delmar Bunn. They met in that building until 
March 17, 1957, when services were moved into their pres¬ 
ent building which has been purchased at Mainzerstrasse 
10. The present building has a nice auditorium, two apart¬ 
ments, and seven classrooms. The brethren there are espe¬ 
cially glad to get this building of their own because in 
order to avoid a lawsuit at the rented building, they were 
not allowed to sing after eight p.m. except for two evenings 
per week. Contributions of the English-speaking congrega¬ 
tion in Wiesbaden have been sufficient to cover all operat¬ 
ing expenses of both congregations since their beginning, 
and they also made a substantial payment on the new 
building. For the past three years the contributions of the 
German congregation have been sufficient to cover half of 
the heat and light expenses, and they also made a libera] 
contribution toward the new building. 

The following preachers have labored with Loyd at 
different intervals: Heinrich Blum, four months; Guenther 
Rockstroh, two years; Lucian Boetcher, three months; 
Heinz Mueller, three months; Adi Schenk, three months. 
Hugh and Joy Mingle moved to Wiesbaden to work with 
Loyd and Sara in December, 1955 and left Wiesbaden in 
1959. 
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Berlin—The Church That Hitler Built 

During the war Hitler persecuted a Jew by the name 
of Dr. Maxim Ransohoff. He, his wife, and two daughters 
fled Germany and went to the Dominican Republic. But 
the thirteen-year-old daughter, Ruth, had pleasant memo¬ 
ries of Germany. In 1950 she returned to Berlin to visit her 
old church and friends. She was greatly disappointed to 
find that her former church had been bombed and many 
of her friends had been killed and scattered. 

On her return trip to the Dominican Republic she 
stopped in Frankfurt. She found the address of the church 
in the telephone book and called us. We invited her to 
attend our Monday night Bible class in English. She learned 
the truth and became a Christian. 

We invited her to study the Bible with us for a year in 
our Bible school. During the time she was here, she urged 
different preachers to go to Berlin to establish the church. 
Finally her pleadings found a responsive chord in the 
heart of Brother Richard Walker, who was then driving 
from Heidelberg once a week to teach in our school in 
Frankfurt. 

Richard Walker Says: “I’ll Buy You a Steak,” 
and Moves to Berlin 

One day in 1953 Brother Walker called me from Heidel¬ 
berg and said he would like to come to Frankfurt and buy 
me a steak dinner. 1 asked him what he had up his sleeve, 
but he said he would not tell me until I had eaten the 
steak. After the steak dinner, he said like a bolt of lightning 
out of the blue sky, “I’m planning to move to Berlin to 
start the church there, and I want you to help me. 

We flew to Berlin to investigate how the work there 
could be started. Then Brother and Sister Walker returned 
to America and he persuaded the Herring Avenue church 
in Waco, Texas, that had been supporting him since he had 
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been in Germany, to send him to Berlin. In August, 1954 
he and Elaine and their four children arrived in Berlin. 1 
saw them a few days later. All six of them were living 
in one room in a hotel. It was no easy matter to feed such 
young children three meals a day in restaurants. They 
knew no one in Berlin, but they had an unwavering faith 
in God and a determination to succeed in the task they 
had chosen. Elaine is the kind of wife that seldom com¬ 
plains at hardships. She is an everpresent encouragement 
to Richard. I know of no greater missionaries anywhere. 

Belly Roemer and Ruth Ransohoff 
In September, 1954 Betty Roemer, supported by the 
Seventh and Edgefield congregation in Dallas, Texas, 
joined them in the work there. Ruth Ransohoff, supported 
by a number of churches and individuals in Texas, joined 
the work in November, 1954. These two women spend 
their time doing personal work, and teaching children, 
young people, and ladies’ Bible classes. Their work has 
contributed greatly to the rapid growth of the church in 


First Converts in Berlin 

In 1942 I held a meeting in Ogden, Utah following a 
debate I held there with the Mormons. Two former Ger¬ 
mans, Albert and Rita Hinze, attended every night, and 
before the meeting was over, they had obeyed the gospel. 
Shortly after Brother and Sister Walker moved to Berlin, 
the Hinzes wrote us to request the Walkers to visit her 
sister in Berlin, Frau Otto Achtelik. She was sick in bed 
with cancer when Brother Walker visited her, but he 
taught her the truth there in bed and baptized her in their 
bath tub. She was the first convert in Berlin. She died 
shortly afterwards, but the daughter Berbel is now one of 
the most faithful members of the church. She is now at¬ 
tending Lubbock Christian College. 
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One Girl Tells Another 

When Brother Walker was in Amarillo in 1954, a young 
Christian girl by the name of Zoe Chinn told him about a 
German girl who was in Amarillo High School as an ex¬ 
change student. When she returned to Berlin, Brother 
Walker contacted her and taught her, Brigitte Brocks and 
her friend Marlies Elsta, and they both obeyed the gospel. 
Later Marlies’ Barents and several of their friends have 
obeyed the gospel. 

Brother Fred Casmir is originally from Berlin. His par¬ 
ents live in the Russian Zone in Koepenik. Brother Walker 
writes: “They have made many friends for the church 
over there. When it is possible to work there, there should 
be a good congregation in Koepenik.” 

Concerning the meetings that have been held in Berlin, 
Brother Walker writes: 

Brother (Major) Frank Trayler held us a meeting in the 
Chapel at McNair Barracks in November, 1956. It was the 
first meeting in English. We have had German meetings by 
Dieter Goebel, who held the first meeting in Berlin, Weldon 
Bennett, Otis Gatewood, and Gottfried Reichel. ^ The most 
outstanding one was the one the summer of 1956 by Otis 
Gatewood during which there were eleven baptisms, including 
Brother Walker’s and Brother Gatewood’s daughters. There 
were ten other baptisms immediately following the meeting 
as a result of it. 

I have also helped Richard in two tent meetings in die 
summers of 1957 and 1958. BoUi summers American and 
German students helped in diose meetings. Fifty were 
baptized in 1957, and there were thirty-eight baptisms in 
1958. After the tent meeting in 1958, the lot on which the 
tent meetings were held was purchased by the Herring 
Avenue church in Waco. In December, 1958 I helped the 
Herring Avenue church raise funds for a building. Con¬ 
struction began in 1960. 
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Tent meeting, Berlin 


Jaro Schubert and his wife, Jana, began helping in Berlin 
in 1956. Dieter and Margaret Goebel began helping in 
Berlin in 1959. 


Berlin People Especially Receptive 
The first church services were held in two different loca- 
tions-one in the British section, in Hallensee, Georg YVil- 
helmstrasse 4, and the other in the American section, in 
Friedenau, Wielandstrasse 25A. 

The entire city is surrounded by the Russian sector. This, 
with the help the people from Berlin received from America 
during the Berlin Blockade, has caused the people to be 
especially friendly to Americans. This gives us a wonderful 
opportunity to reach them with the gospel of Christ. The 
church in Berlin has made better progress since its begin¬ 
ning than in any other German city. Quite a few people 
from the East Zone of Berlin visit the services regularly, 
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and there is a possibility that a tent meeting will be held 
in the East Zone before too long. I predict for the church 
in Berlin a great future. 

Hanau—The Bob Heklens Started Here 
Hanau is an industrial city of about fifty thousand popu¬ 
lation about twenty miles northeast of Frankfurt. It suf¬ 
fered terribly from bombs during the war. 

During the time the missionaries were waiting in Zurich, 
Switzerland for permission to enter Germany in 1947-48, 
Frau Bopp urged the "Philips" to contact her sister, Frau 
Apfel and her daughter Lottie Ramb, in Hanau. 

In November, 194S Frau Apfel and her daughter visited 
us at the Boys’ Home at Rebstock. We gave them some 
food and clothing packages to distribute in Hanau during 
the Christmas season. Bob and Mary Belle Helsten con- 
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ducted the first Bible class in Hanau in January, 1949. 
Eighty people were present. Bible classes were conducted 
every other week in the Philips Ruhr Schloss (castle). 
The first baptisms were in June, 1949. About a year later 
Bible classes and church services were moved to the 
America House. Dieter Goebel, one of the boys from 
the Boys’ Home, helped Bob in the work in Hanau from 
its beginning until 1952 when he moved to Hamburg. 

Church Building 

The church in Berkeley, California, which was support¬ 
ing the Helstens, took an interest in the work in Hanau, 
and when I visited them in 1950, they requested me to help 
them raise $5,000 for a church building in Hanau. J. C. 
Moore worked closely with Bob in erecting the building 
there, and that building, which seats approximately one 
hundred fifty people, was opened in December, 1953. It 
is in a gocd location, on a corner lot only four blocks from 
the downtown shopping district, and cn the main street to 
Frankfurt. 

Lucian Boettcher, R. J. Smith, Albert Kniest 

When Dieter Goebel moved to Hamburg, Lucian 
Boettcher, a student from our school in Frankfurt, helped 
Bob in Hanau until the Helstens returned to the States in 
1953. Lucian worked alone in Hanau for almost a year. 
He then immigrated to America, and R. J. and Sue Smith, 
supported by the church in Terrell, Texas, began working 
for the church in Hanau. 

In 1955 Brother Gus Farmer, then minister of the church 
in Terrell, visited the work in Hanau and helped Brother 
Smith persuade Brother Albert Kniest to come to Hanau 
to help with the work. In 1956 the Smiths returned to 
America, and Brother Kniest has been preaching for the 
church in Hanau since that time. 
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So far there have been about seventy-five people bap¬ 
tized in Hanau—about half of which have remained faith¬ 
ful. The church there is growing steadily and promises to 
be a strong church in the future. They have several men in 
the congregation who assist well in the church services and 
in business meetings, and hopes are that before too long 
elders can be appointed. The address of the church is 
Hermstrasse 12. 

Kassel—Sister Kraus Hears Truth First in Frankfurt 

In the summer of 1953 Sister Loetzerich, who is a mem¬ 
ber of the Westend congregation in Frankfurt, invited her 
mother, Mrs. Kraus, who lives in Kassel, to visit her. Dur¬ 
ing her visit, Mrs. Kraus attended the church services of 
the Westend congregation and was convinced that we 
were preaching the pure gospel of Christ. She obeyed the 
gospel, and when she left Frankfurt, she pled with us to 
come to Kassel to help her establish the church there. 

Frankfurt Radio Broadcast 

In September of 1953 Brother Fred Casmir of Heppen- 
heim delivered a sermon over the Frankfurt radio station. 
Sister Kraus invited a number of her friends to listen to the 
broadcast. They became interested and asked Brother 
Casmir to come to Kassel to teach a Bible class. The next 
month I went, then Brother Palmer, and next Brother 
Collier. These first Bible classes were conducted in the 
home of Sister Kraus. 

Sister Kraus does 70 DM 

I remember quite vividly at the end of the second Bible 
class that Sister Kraus placed 70 DM in my hand and 
said, “I have been saving this money for quite some time 
to buy something I would some day like very much to 
have. And now the thing I want more than anything else is 
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to see the church established in this city. Please take this 
money and use it for this purpose.” 

Sister Loetzerich and Brother Kniest 
From the very beginning of the work there, Sister Loetz¬ 
erich and Brother Albert Kniest of Frankfurt have been the 
most active in working to build up the church in Kassel. 
Sister Loetzerich has done much personal work, and 
Brother Kniest has traveled regularly to Kassel each week 
to preach on Sundays and to remain there through Wednes¬ 
days to do personal work and to teach the Wednesday night 
Bible class. 


Hans G. Grimm Converted 

Brother Kniest converted Hans G. Grimm in Kassel, who 
now preaches for the church in Mannheim. Brother Kniest 
has also converted his elderly parents and about twenty 
other people. The church in Kassel has to a great extent 
been on its own from the beginning, and they have had a 
real struggle, but the church has continued to grow stead¬ 
ily. Sister Davis of Miami, Florida sends $50 per month 
to help with the rent on a building. Both the English and 
German speaking congregations in Frankfurt have helped 
the church in Kassel from its beginning. Now the church 
in Terrell, Texas guarantees not only the salary for Brother 
Kniest, but also the cost of the building in Kassel. The 
address of the church there is Regenstrasse 16. 

Wuerzburg—Another Congregation Started by Servicemen 

The history of the church in Wuerzburg dates back to 
1955. Several members of the U. S. Forces came together 
in the home of W. H. Crosby and others to worship the 
Lord and to study the Bible. As they contacted more mem¬ 
bers of the Lord’s body, they began meeting at the local 
base chapel. However, the brethren were forced to leave 
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tills location soon because of undue pressure of tile chap¬ 
laincy. (Strict observance of base chapel rules calls for all 
contributions made in such chapels to be put into the com¬ 
bined Protestant chapel fund.) The church then met at 
the American Elementary School for some time until it 
moved to its present quarters at 10 Hofstrasse in 1956. 

Some of the outstanding brethren in the early phase of 
the Wuerzburg work were: Robert E. George, William H. 
Crosby, Edward V. Cornelium, James L. Brown, Jr., David 
E. Wheeler, and Warren T. Barnes. One of the outstanding 
accomplishments of these brethren was to send Ludwig 
Klinke to Abilene Christian College. Ludwig made straight 
A’s in A.C.C. and has now returned to Wuerzburg to work 
to establish the church among the German speaking people. 
This will assure permanence to the work in Wuerzburg 
even when all the servicemen have left. 

In August, 1958 the 4th St. Church of Christ in Franklin, 
Tenn., sent Scliuman A. Brewer, one of the elders of tire 
church in Franklin (the son of Charles Brewer), to work 
with the church in Wuerzburg. Under his teaching and 
guidance elders and deacons have been appointed. The 
elders are: Johnnie Miller and Leland Matlock. The dea¬ 
cons are: Ronald R. Bloon and John D. Taylor. Fifty souls 
have been baptized since Brother Brewer arrived. He has 
done an outstanding job. The servicemen meeting in 
Wuerzburg—about one hundred at this writing—are fur¬ 
nishing all the funds necessary for the establishment of the 
church among the Germans. Brother Brewer has been a 
great strengthening influence for Bro. Klinke in the begin¬ 
ning of his work there. We are expecting great things from 
Wuerzburg. 

Nuernburg 

American service men started the church in Nuernburg 
in September 1956. They met first in the American High 
School at Furth. One of the main leaders of this group 
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was Carl Shuman. In 1958 the church moved to the AYA 
Center in Erlangen and in December 1959 started meeting 
at Furthstrasse 104 in Nuernburg. In 1947 they asked four 
missionaries to come there to conduct a 4-weeks’ tent meet¬ 
ing. Nine Germans were baptized. This was the beginning 
of the work among the German speaking people. The 
preachers who helped greatly in getting the church started 
in Nuernburg were: Jack Nadeau, Ludwig Ilophl, Gott¬ 
fried Reichel, Heinz Mueller, and Rudi Walzebuck. The 
first full-time preacher was Glenn Olbricht who moved 
there August 1, 1959. 

Nuernburg was the city of war trials and promises to be 
a very wonderful place in which to begin the church. 


Church Building, Nuernburg 


CHAPTER IX 


The “Philips” 

P reaching the cospel in Germany lias been a cooperative 
effort even from the beginning. The accomplishments 
have been due to the efforts of many who worked together 
to reach one goal—the establishment of New Testament 
churches in Germany. It is impossible to give the complete 
life story of everyone who has helped, but we give brief 
sketches of those who have been most prominent in the 


Paul Sherrod and Irene Sherrod 

Even though Brother Paul 
Sherrod has not remained on the 
Held in Germany, he has done as 
much or more than anyone to 
make the work a success. He 
paid his own expenses for the 
survey trip to Europe and Ger¬ 
many when we visited six dif¬ 
ferent nations in 1946 and wrote 
a daily diary of our activities. In 
1949 and again in 1952 he paid 
his own way to Germany to lend 
encouragement to the mission¬ 
aries and the new converts, and to advise and counsel 
as to the best way to do the work. He lias traveled 
from coast to coast in America and spoken in more than 
four hundred congregations in behalf of the work in 
Germany—always paying his own expenses. Many times 
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lie made heavy personal contributions to the German 
work in order to insure its success. 

He has handled all the correspondence I have had with 
the Broadway church concerning the German work and 
has written thousands of letters to others in behalf of the 
work. He handled all the correspondence and arranged 
all my speaking tours in behalf of the work in Germany. 
We have been closely associated during all the twenty-two 
years I have been a missionary for the Broadway church; 
and since coming to Germany, he has been as near and 
dear to me as a father in the flesh, in the wise counsel and 
fatherly advice he has given me. Every missionary in Ger¬ 
many who knows him loves and honors him greatly for his 
work’s sake. His picture hangs in our library in Frankfurt 
in memory of the great work he has done. 

Sister Sherrod is equally as great an inspiration to us all. 
She has shared unselfishly in the work in Germany and 
came with Brother Sherrod once. All the ladies in Germany 
love her. She is truly an ideal "Mrs. Philip.’’ 

Paul Sherrod was born in Cleburne, Texas, January 24, 
1896. He attended Gunther Bible College. At the age of 
thirteen he and his family moved to Crosby County in 
West Texas. He became a Christian when he was fourteen. 
Upon graduating from high school and Tyler Commercial 
College, he worked in Dallas, Texas and Atlanta, Georgia 
for eight years. In July, 1922 he entered the hardware busi¬ 
ness at Idalou, Texas. In 1923 the store was moved to 
Lubbock, Texas. He retired from the hardware business 
in 1956 after thirty-three years in order to devote more 
time to the work of the Lord. 

He served as deacon and treasurer of the Broadway 
church for twenty years. He was Bible school supervisor 
for six years. In 1948 he was appointed to serve as an 
elder of the Broadway church. He has a vital interest in 
the Children’s Home of Lubbock, having served as chair- 
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man of the committee of elders during the establishment 
of the home. He has traveled extensively in its interest. 
He is chairman of the Board of Trustees of Lubbock Chris¬ 
tian School and Lubbock Christian College and devotes 
much time to the college. In 1958 he helped establish the 
Greenlawn church in Lubbock and now serves as one of 
its elders. 

Brother Paul and Sister Irene Sherrod reside at 3323 
19th Street, Lubbock, Texas. They have four daughters: 
Mrs. Melvin Simmons, Mrs. Horace Krizan, Sandra, and 
Winnie. One son, Paul, Jr., was killed in the Pacific during 
World War II. One daughter, Winnifred, died in young 
womanhood. Even though enemies killed their son, they 
have done all in their power to take the gospel to them. 


Roij and Jaxie Palmer 

Roy V. Palmer was bom in Yuma, Arizona, November 
17, 1918. Iva Jaxie Lewis was bom in San Antonio, Texas, 



Roy and Jaxie Palmer, Jerrell Dean, Carrol, Roy V., Jr. 
Mary Etta, Rebecca Ruth 
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November 24, 1917. They both graduated from Harlan- 
dale High School in San Antonio, Texas and finished 
Abilene Christian College in 1940-he with majors in 
music and education and she with majors in physical edu¬ 
cation and English. They were married February 23, 
1940. 

He taught band in high schools in Canyon and Morse, 
Texas, and then, after working in the shipyards in Califor¬ 
nia for a year, went to The Dalles, Oregon, where he 
established a congregation and preached for two years. In 
1944 they moved to Los Angeles where Roy worked to 
receive his M.A. Degree from George Peppcrdine College 
in 1946. He preached for the church in North Long Beach, 
California during his study at Pepperdine. 

Tire Palmers and the Gatewoods sailed for Germany 
together on the S. S. Marine Marlin May 16, 1947. Roy 
and I left our families in Switzerland and arrived in Ger¬ 
many together June 6, 1947. He preached the first sermcn 
in German on the subject, "God Has Spoken.” He helped 
organize the Boys’ Home and taught five years in the Bible 
Training School in Rebstock, Koenigstein, and Sencken- 
berg. He preached for congregations in Bornheim, Saehen- 
hausen, Niederrad, and Senckenberg Anlage 17. He 
preached in the first tent meeting in Germany in 1949. In 
1951 they returned to America where he preached for the 
University Church of Christ in Norman, Oklahoma and 
studied at the University of Oklahoma. They worked in 
Germany again from 1953 to 1955. He taught Bible in 
Abilene Christian College for two years and is now doing 
mission work in Nhowe Mission, S. Rhodesia, Africa. They 
have eight children: Jerrell Dean, bom October 23, 1941 
in Inglewood, California; Carroll Jean, bom November 10, 
1942 in Inglewood, California; Roy v. Jr., born February 
4,1945 in Long Beach, California; Mary Etta, born Novem¬ 
ber 10, 1950 in Frankfurt, Germany; Rebecca Ruth, born 
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May 31, 1952 in Norman, Oklahoma; Charles Alan, bom 
March 9, 1956 in Abilene, Texas; and two have been born 
in Africa whose names and birthdates I do not have. He 
truly was a co-laborer in the beginning phases of the work 
in Germany. He is a great missionary. 

While in Germany they were supported by the Culbert¬ 
son Heights church in Oklahoma City, the Beacon Hill 
church in San Antonio, Texas, the Central church in Mus¬ 
kogee, Oklahoma, the Harlandale church in San Antonio, 
the Inglewood, California church, and the University 
church in Norman, Oklahoma. 



Delmar and Nancy Bunn 

Delmar was born Sep¬ 
tember 16, 1924 in Louisi¬ 
ana, Missouri. When he 
was eight years old, his 
family moved to Powell, 
Wyoming, where he was 
reared. He attended David 
Lipscomb College and 
graduated from George 
Pepperdine College in Los 
Angeles, California in 
1946. In the summer of 
1946 he came to Zurich, 
Switzerland and studied in 
the University of Zurich 
until he entered Germany 
in January of 1948. 
Delmar was better pre- 
Delmar Bunn pared linguistically than 

anyone who came to Germany, so he therefore took the 
leadership in preaching in German from the beginning. He 
helped teach in the Boys’ Home and helped organize the 
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training school in Koenigstein. He continued to teach in 
the school at Rebstock and Senckenberg and preached 
some for the congregation in Bornheim when it was meet¬ 
ing Am Tiergarten. He, with Keith Coleman, established 
the Westend congregation that now meets at Senckenberg 
Anlage 17. 

Nancy Bennett was born in Vernon, Texas on December 
2,1934. She said she heard me speak on mission work when 
she was ten years old and decided then to be a missionary. 
She attended Abilene Christian College and the University 
of Texas before coming to Frankfurt to attend our school 
in December, 1951. She and Delmar were married in 
Ventura, California on August 10, 1952. From 1953 to 1956 
they worked with the church in Heidelberg, Germany. 
They returned to America in 1956. They have one child, 
Philip, bom August 21, 1955 and one other. Delmar is 
now teaching and preaching in California. The Bunns were 
supported in the work in Germany by the Charlotte Ave¬ 
nue congregation in Nashville, Tennessee. 

Kathryn Patton 

Kathryn Lucille Patton was 
bom in Dallas, Texas, Decem¬ 
ber 7, 1922. She finished Sun¬ 
set High School in Dallas in 
1940. She gained her desire 
to be a missionary from her 
mother. She remembers clear¬ 
ly how her mother pushed 
her baby sister in a baby 
buggy while she helped her 
mother distribute tracts and 
invitations to come to church. 
She was baptized by J. L. 
Hines September 29,1935. 



Kathryn Patton 
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Kathryn entered Abilene Christian College in September, 
1943 and worked and paid all her college expenses. She 
was graduated with high honors June, 1947. She was 
elected to Who’s Who Among American Colleges, and 
was a member of the “W” Club and the Alpha Chi 
Scholarship Society. 

She did mission work in Portland, Oregon, July, 1945; 
Schenectady, New York, August, 1945; New York, June, 
1946; and in Trenton, New Jersey, July, 1946. 

She arrived in Germany February, 1948 and returned to 
America February, 1957. She worked primarily with the 
Sachenhausen congregation in Frankfurt where she taught 
a ladies’ Bible class. During the day she did secretarial and 
bookkeeping work in our office at Senchenberg Anlage. She 
did an outstanding job in this respect in making it pos¬ 
sible for us to keep the Brethren in America informed 
about the work in Germany. I am personally greatly in¬ 
debted to Kathryn for her great help in handling all my 
correspondence while she was here. She also helped J. C. 
Moore much with the business matters during the time he 
was here and after he left. She also did an excellent job of 
keeping servicemen informed about meeting places of 
churches throughout the world. She helped in the establish¬ 
ment of the newspaper for servicemen—“Contact.’ She is 
now living in San Antonio, Texas. 


Loyd and Sarah Collier 

Loyd was born August 2, 1920 in Bonnerdale, Arkansas. 
Sarah Stubblefield was born in Viola, Tennessee March 1, 
1923. Loyd and Sarah met at Harding College, Searcy, 
Arkansas, September, 1943. Sarah wiiles. ‘Loyd had al¬ 
ready experienced a Harding Thanksgiving Lecture Pro¬ 
gram tire year before at which time Brother Otis Gatewood 
was a guest speaker. These sermons helped Loyd to choose 
Germany as his field of work. So we had our goal already 
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planned when we married May 31, 1945.” He holds a B.A. 
Degree from Harding in Bible and English. He preached 
for the churches in Yuba City and San Louis Obispo, 
California, and Searcy, Enright, and Lepanto, Arkansas 
before coming to Germany. 

The Colliers sailed for Germany in June, 1947 on the next 
voyage of the Marine Marlin after the Palmers and Gate- 
woods crossed. They stayed in Zurich for six months before 
entering Germany with the first group January 15, 1948. 
They worked in Frankfurt for four years with the relief 
work and preached for the congregation that met at 
Niederrader Landstrasse 14. He, together with Weldon 
Bennett, established the church in Mannheim. In 1951 they 
made a short visit to America and then returned to Wies¬ 
baden, a city of two hundred forty-three thousand popula¬ 
tion, to establish the church there. He has raised most 
of the funds for the purchase of the building in Wiesbaden 
at Mainzerstrasse 10. The Colliers visited America in the 
summer of 1957 for this purpose. They have been sup- 
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ported in the work in Germany by the Twelfth and Drexel 
congregation in Oklahoma City and with the help of the 
Belmont Avenue and Shelby Avenue congregations in 
Nashville. They have four children: Connie Therese, bom 
October 3, 1948; James Dale, bom October 27, 1950; 
Linda Jean, born October 22, 1956 and David. Loyd and 
Sarah are two of the best and most humble Christians I 
have ever known. He was always willing to serve and 
do more than his share of the work. They are real mis¬ 
sionaries devoted to the cause of Christ and to being true 
“Philips.” 


Herman Ziegert 

Brother Herman Ziegert, a native German of Tracy, 
Tennessee, was sent to Germany by the Trinity Heights 
congregation of Nashville. He helped greatly in erecting 
the barracks at the Boys’ Home and was in charge of the 
home for awhile. He worked primarily with the Niederrad 
congregation and helped greatly in the relief program. He 
came to Germany January 15, 1948 and returned to Amer¬ 
ica in 1951. He worked willingly with his hands and always 
did the best he knew in serving the Lord. 

Bob and Mary Belle Helsten 

I suppose Bob Helsten was the first of any to make up 
his mind to come to Germany. In June, 1942 I spoke in the 
Yosemite California Camp Meeting on the necessity of 
preachers going to Germany following the war. Bob had 
just finished high school, but, with the help of Brother 
William Green, he made up his mind to go, and entered 
Harding College in February, 1943 with the specific idea 
of going to Germany. He met and married Mary Belle 
Garner of Calico Rock, Arkansas while in Harding College. 
They have two children Robert Allen, born April 8, 1951 
and Patricia, born Dec. 10,1952. 
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Bob and Mary Belle Helsten, Robert Allen and Patricia 


They sailed for Germany May 8, 1948, stayed in Switzer¬ 
land for six months, and entered Germany November 15, 
1948. They moved directly to the Boys’ Home where they 
lived and worked faithfully for about a year. Bob es¬ 
tablished the church in Hanau and spent most of his time 
in Germany working with that congregation. He did an 
excellent work there, and while he was there, a building 
was erected and paid for. He also taught in the Bible 
Training School at Senckenberg. 

The Helstens returned to America in 1955. They were 
supported for the work they did in Germany by the church 
in Berkeley, California and other congregations in Cali¬ 
fornia. His mother died during the time he was in Ger¬ 
many. Bob could always see the bright side of life and was 
always trying to make somebody happy. We all loved them. 
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Helen Balter and Elizabeth Burton 

When we first came to Germany, we saw the great need 
for medical supplies. We therefore appealed to two 
registered nurses to come to Germany to help us. Helen 
Baker, who was a member of the Broadway church in 
Lubbock, gave up her job with a hospital in Lubbock and 
came. She was supported by the Broadway church in 
Lubbock. Elizabeth Burton, of Nashville, Tennessee, 
daughter-in-law of Brother A. M. Burton, came to Germany 
with her two children—Bobby, age twelve, and Carolyn, age 
nine. She came representing the church at David Lipscomb 
College but on her own support. 

These two women gave much medical attention to the 
German people and saved a number of lives. We erected 
them a special clinic at Niedarrader Landstrasse 14 where 
they administered to the physical needs of many and told 
them about the true church of the Lord. The church at 
David Lipscomb College sent money for medical supplies. 
When the economy of Germany recovered, their services 
were not needed so they returned to America. They did a 
wonderful job of healing the sick and freeing the captives. 



Carolyn, Elizabeth, and Bobby Burton 


Preaching 







The Moores: J. C., Dot, Gwen, Chippy 


J. C. and Dot Moore 

A business man was needed in our work in Germany to 
do the numerous tilings which contributed to the establish¬ 
ment of the church but which are not normally the work 
of a preacher. Tent meetings were held in six cities, a 
Bible camp for children was set up in the mountains, real 
estate was purchased for the nine permanent buildings 
erected for the churches in Heidelberg, Heppenheim, 
Hanau, Mannheim, Frankfurt, and Munich. 

J. C. Moore, Jr., worked with us from 1948-52 to make 
these things possible. He was our “liaison” man between 
the church and the German and Occupational Govern¬ 
ments. His work made it possible for the church to be 
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legally recognized in Germany and to receive the support 
of both governments through the years. 

Dorothy Whitesell Moore, in addition to her work as a 
homemaker and mother, catalogued and organized a two- 
thousand volume library for the school in Frankfurt. The 
Moores served for eighteen months as house parents for 
some twenty young men who were studying in our training 

Brother Moore was born in Smithville, Tennessee, July 
15, 1915. He is a graduate of David Lipscomb College and 
Vanderbilt University. He studied German at the University 
of Zurich. Prior to his work in Germany, he was business 
manager of David Lipscomb College, served in the Army 
Medical Corps during the war, and from 1935 through 
1940 was an employee of International Harvester Company. 
From 1952 to 195S J. C. served as assistant to the president 
of Harding College and is now in the finance office of 
George Pepperdine College. His business ability in Ger¬ 
many saved the church much money. He was one of the 
greatest “Philips” in Germany even though he did very 
little preaching. 

Dorothy was born in Lewisburg, Tennessee, May 12, 
1916. She was graduated from David Lipscomb College 
and Vanderbilt University, and received her library science 
training at Peabody College. She served as librarian at 
Peabody, the public library at Jasper, Alabama, and the 
high school at Tullahoma, Tennessee. The Moores have two 
children. Chippy and Gwen. 

Max and Dot Watson 

Max is perhaps responsible, more than any other one 
person, for our beginning the work in Frankfurt. He was 
stationed in Frankfurt during the war and gave us the 
names and addresses of the first contacts we made in 
Frankfurt. After the war he returned to Frankfurt in 
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June, 1949 to work in the DP Commission and to help 
in the work of the church. Max came from Austin, Texas, 
where he was born October 14, 1922. He worked hard to 
establish the church wherever he went. 

Dot Baker Watson, horn January 26, 1921, daughter of 
Brother Rush Baker of the St. Elmo congregation in 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, came first to Zurich, Switzerland 
in October, 1948. She entered Germany February 14, 1949 
and did an outstanding work especially among the children, 
personal work, and among the German ladies. She and 
Irene Johnson roomed together and were almost insepar¬ 
able. But Max won her heart. She was beloved by every¬ 
one and always brought cheer to others. 

After marriage, September 4, 1950, they moved to 
Munich where they worked with the downtown congrega¬ 
tion for approximately a year. In July, 1951 they moved to 
Karlsruhe, Germany to help establish the church there. 
Melanie was bom to them in Karlsruhe in September, 1951. 
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ene Johnson 


They returned to America September 30, 1953 and are 
now living in Austin. They have two children. 

Irene Johnson 

During the war Brother Ellis 
McGaughey of the Sixteenth and 
Decatur congregation in Washing¬ 
ton, D.C., heard about the plans 
to evangelize Germany at the end 
of the war. He approached Irene 
about coming along to help. In 
1947 when we were on our way to 
Germany, she met us at Harding 
College to discuss preliminary 

_to Zurich for six months and then entered 

Germany February 14, 1949. She helped greatly with the 
relief work and personal work. She has done her most 
outstanding work in Germany with the children of the 
Bomheim congregation in Frankfurt. They had about one 
hundred children enrolled in daily work of different lands 
and daily Bible lessons. She took the leadership in the 
children’s camp in the Taunus Mountains every summer 
with approximately one hundred twenty-five children under 
her direction-two weeks for girls and two weeks for boys. 
They as well as everyone else love her and call her 
Tanta (aunt) Irene. No greater missionary ever lived. 

Irene was born August 28, 1927 in Poynor, Missouri and 
was baptized by Brother McGaughey in Washington, D.C., 
in 1943. She served in the WAVES 1943-45 in Washington. 
She received her B.A. Degree from Arkansas State in 
Jonesboro in 1940 and her M.A. Degree in history from 
the University of Missouri in 1947. She taught in Harding 
College in 1947-48. Irene returned to America in 1956 
and is teaching in Harding College. 
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Keith ami Gisela Coleman 

Keith Coleman was one of 
the Harding students who 
came forward during the lec¬ 
tureship in 1942, when I 
spoke nine times there on mis¬ 
sion work, and agreed to give 
his life for the work in Ger¬ 
many. The Walnut Street con¬ 
gregation in Sherman, Texas 
had agreed to send Artie Mae 
Keith and Gisela Sweet to Germany, but when 

Coleman and Karen s he g 0 t married, they decided 

to support Keith. He stayed in Switzerland for a short 
time and entered Germany in January, 1949. In the early 
days of the work he helped with the relief and personal 
work. He and Delmar Bunn worked together in establishing 
the Westend congregation in Frankfurt. He has made an 
outstanding success of his business in Germany and is now 
self supporting. He has taught in the Training School in 
Frankfurt since its beginning. He is a fine sturdy influence 
for the church. 

Keith was born June 6, 1923 in Twin Bridges, Montana. 
In 1945 he received a B.A. Degree from Harding College 
and then did graduate work at Wheaton College in Illinois 
for three years. During the time he studied at Wheaton, he 
preached at Rockford and Maywood, Illinois. During the 
time he was in Harding, he was business manager and co¬ 
editor of the school paper. He also was president of the 
freshman class. He was elected to Who’s Who of American 
Colleges in 1945. 

On May 21, 1950 he married Gisela Eber who was born 
in Frankfurt December 29,1925. Keith and Gisela have two 
children, Karen Esther and Ralph Martin. 
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Jack and Kathryn Nadeau 
Jack Nadeau was born in Rosedale, Oklahoma April 17, 
1920. During a tent meeting held by R. N. Hogan, a negro 
evangelist, in Oklahoma City in 1938, he learned the truth 
and was baptized shortly thereafter by Weldon Bennett 
in Norman, Oklahoma. 

In 1939 he entered Harding College where he received 
his B.A. Degree in 1943. The influence of J. N. Armstrong 
caused him to go into mission work where he has spent 



The Nadeaus: Jack, Kay, Deanna, Donna, Jan, Timothy, 
Jack Jr., John David 
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thirteen of his fourteen preaching years. During the summer 
of 1943, shortly after graduation from Harding, Jack visited 
us in Salt Lake City on his way to his first mission work 
in Reno, Nevada. 

Kathryn Drake, bom May 5, 1924, in Little Rock, 
Arkansas, and whom Jack had met at Harding, came to 
Reno, and they were married October 5, 1943. They 
worked in Reno for two years and then moved to Oregon 
City, Oregon where they spent nearly two years. From 
Oregon City they were sent to Victoria, Canada by the 
church in Burkbumett, Texas. Due to war conditions 
proper papers and housing in Canada were never secured 
so those plans never materialized. 

After one year’s waiting in Winnemucca, Nevada, where 
they worked and preached for the small congregation, they 
turned their attention toward bringing the gospel to Ger¬ 
many. Through an article in the Christian Chronicle they 
read that soldiers in Munich were meeting for worship and 
were asking for a preacher to come over and help them. 
Through the efforts of Brother Paul Sherrod, support was 
secured from the church in Dennison, Texas. On Septem¬ 
ber 22, 1948 they sailed with their three children for 
Germany. They stayed in Zurich, Switzerland for nine 
months before getting a permit to enter Germany July 1, 
1949. 

In 1951 the Skillman Avenue church in Dallas, Texas 
took the oversight and support of their work, and under 
their direction the downtown church building in Munich 
at Mozartstrasse 12 was erected. Jack and Kathryn have 
remained with the downtown congregation in Munich for 
eight years except for a few months when Jack helped to 
start the Munich-Laim congregation. They are faithful, 
efficient workers for Christ, and were greatly loved. 

In 1956-57 Jack helped in the training program for 
young preachers. He has helped teach and train Ludwig 
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Hoepfl, who has proved to be one of the best German 
preachers. He also has sent a young German student, 
Rudolf Rischer, to David Lipscomb College for study. 
Jack and Kathryn have six children: Deanna, Donna, Jan, 
Timothy (adopted). Jack Jr. and John David. They re¬ 
turned to America in 1957 and are now working with the 
Rosemont church in Ft. Worth, Texas. 


Richard and Elaine Walker 

Richard Walker was the second of the missionaries to 
make up his mind to come to Germany. In 1942 he came to 
Salt Lake City from Abilene Christian College to help with 
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the personal work during a debate I held with the Mormons 
and the meeting that followed. He decided to stay in 
Salt Lake City for a year to help in the work of the 
church there. During that year he and I studied German 
in the University of Utah and made plans for beginning 
the work in Germany following the war. The next year he 
returned to Abilene Christian College and finished his B.A. 
Degree at the end of the summer semester in 1944. He and 
Elaine Hinds were married immediately thereafter in 
Pueblo, Colorado, with only $35 in their pockets. They 
spent the $35 on their honeymoon. 

He and four other graduates of Abilene Christian College 
then entered Harvard Divinity School to further prepare 
themselves for work in Germany. He received his S.T.M. 
Degree from there after four years of work. He is the 
only one of the four to go to the mission field. 

The Walkers arrived in Zurich, Switzerland the latter 
part of June, 1949. They remained in Zurich four months 
until they got a permit to enter Germany. They went first 
to Munich in November, 1949 and remained there until 
the summer of 1950 when they moved to Frankfurt to help 
in the Bible training program. He drove to Heidelberg on 
Sundays with Brother Steiniger to help with the church 
there. In October, 1951 they moved to Heidelberg and 
into the apartment of the building at Steubenstrasse 17 
when it was finished in 1952. He did an excellent job 
there as the first full-time preacher for that congregation. 
The entire congregation in Heidelberg still loves and speaks 
highly of Bichard and Elaine. In 1953 the Walkers returned 
to America for nine months. When they returned to 
Germany, they started the church in Berlin. See the 
description of the work in Berlin for this story. The spirit 
that led Richard to be one of the first to plan to come to 
Germany has led him to stay and to do some of he best 
work in Germany. He is one of the best church builders on 
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the mission field. They are truly great “Philips." 

Richard was bom January 5, 1923 in Hillsboro, Texas, 
and Elaine was born February 4, 1924 at Kit Carson, 
Colorado. They have five children: Sheryl, born August 
22, 1946; Gary, born September 14, 1948; Archie, born 
March 8, 1953; Winnie, born April 24, 1954; and Harold 
Otis, born April 1,1956. 



Weldon and Edith Bennett 

Weldon Bennett was 
bom in Ralls, Texas, 
February 19, 1916. He 
was reared in the Meth¬ 
odist church but entered 
Abilene Christian Col¬ 
lege in the spring of 
1934 and was converted. 
He started preaching 
two months later at 
Idalou. His first meet¬ 
ing was at Acuff, his 
home town, fifteen 
months after he was 
baptized. Fifteen people 
were baptized. He 
was persuaded to attend 
A.C.C. by Raymond 
Kelcy and Curtis Lee 
Davis. He was married to Edith Foutz in 1937 and finished 
A.C.C. in 1938 with a B.A. Degree. During his study at 
A.C.C., he preached at Acuff, Owens, Ralls, Caddo, Roby, 
and Matador. 

After leaving Abilene he preached in Norman, Oklahoma 
from 1938 to 1940; in Bellingham, Washington 1940-1942; 
for the church in Fullerton, California 1942-46; and in 
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Compton, California 1946-48. He received his Masters 
Degree from George Pepperdine College in 1946. He 
writes: “While doing graduate work with brethren Roy 
Palmer and Otis Gatewood in Los Angeles during the 
1945-46 term, we discussed proposed plans for preaching 
in Germany. . . . Through reading the reports of the work 
in its beginning, 1947-48, and through correspondence with 
the workers, our interest in going to Germany grew until 
we decided in the summer of 1948 to go ourselves." 

Brother Bennett, his wife, and three children went to 
Zurich in January, 1949 and came to Frankfurt in June, 
1949. His first work was to help with the Training School 
at Koenigstein. They lived in the barracks at Rebstock 
with the young preachers and supervised and taught them. 
He continued to teach in the school when it was moved to 
Senckenberg—teaching New Testament, Old Testament, 
Great Doctrines of the Bible, and Practical work. Their 
son, Byron, died in Frankfurt in September, 1949. Their 
children are Connie, Donnie, and Sherry. 

The Bennetts moved to Hamburg to help begin the 
church there in May, 1953 and remained with that work 
until August of 1956 when he returned to America to teach 
in Abilene Christian College. Weldon was the first to con¬ 
tact Heinrich Blum in Zurich by giving him an invitation 
to attend church services after Heinrich had helped them 
through the customs. He helped convert and teach both 
Heinrich and his twin brother Kurt. He is one of the best 
scholars on the mission field and is always loyal to the 
truth. He is now teaching at Abilene Christian College. 


Russell and Cathey Artist 

We first met Russell and Cathey Artist in Salt Lake 
City, Utah. He was teaching in Westminster College, a 
Presbyterian college. Cathey had been reared in the church 
and came seeking for help to convert her husband. My 
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The Artists: Russ, Kathy, Merrile, Timothy 


wife and I helped her teach him the way of the Lord and 
had the privilege of baptizing him shortly before we left 
for Germany. 

Russ was born January 5, 1911 in Francisville, Indiana. 
He received his B.A. Degree from Butler University in 
Indianapolis, his M.A. in biology from Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity in Chicago, and his Ph.D. Degree in biology from 
the Minnesota University in Minneapolis. His first teach¬ 
ing was in Amarillo Junior College, where he met and mar¬ 
ried his wife, Blanche Cathey. After teaching in West¬ 
minster College in Salt Lake City, he taught in Abilene 
Christian College until they came to Germany. They re¬ 
turned to America in 1954. He is now head of the biology 
department of David Lipscomb College in Nashville, Ten¬ 
nessee, and Cathey teaches in the public school. 

The Artists stayed in Zurich sixteen months before enter¬ 
ing Germany in the spring of 1950. During their stay there 
they encouraged the Blum brothers more than anyone else 
to become gospel preachers. He taught in our Training 
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School in Frankfurt and preached for the church in Born- 
heim. They adopted a little German boy, Timothy, while 
they were in Germany to take the place of the little boy 
they had lost in death earlier. They have one daughter 
of their own, Merrile. No dearer friends could we have 
than the Artists. God bless them! These "Philips" did come 
to help us-even in Salt Lake City when we likewise lost 
our little boy in death. 


Dick and Nell Smith 

When I was in America in 
1948, Dick highwayed it all the 
way from Harding College to 
Oklahoma City to talk to me 
about coming to Germany. He 
told me at that time that he was 
engaged to marry Nell Watson. 
I told him that I did not know 
him, but I felt sure that he was 
a good boy or Nell would not 
marry him. 

They entered Germany in July, 
1950 and worked for a year in Munich. They then moved 
to Karlsruhe to help establish the church. Dick did an 
excellent job with the church there. He spoke fluent 
German and was loved by all the members of the church. 
Susan was born to Dick and Nell in Frankfurt, October, 
1953. They returned to America in 1954. He helped train 
Reiner Kallus and Horst Knorr, who are both preaching 
the gospel. Dick and Nell returned to Karlsruhe in 1957 
where he teaches in the American Army schools and helps 
in the work of the church. They are greatly loved by the 
church in Karlsruhe. 
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The Hares: Bob, Ruth, Peggy Lynn, Mary Lee 


Bob and Ruth Hare 

Brother Bob Hare states the following about his coming 
to Germany: 


First I would like to tell what lead me to come to Germany 
to work for the Lord. I was a freshman at Harding College 
in the fall of 1946 when Brother Otis Gatewood came to Searcy 
to tell about his plans of establishing the cause of Christ in 
Germany. I was so moved by his plans that I wanted to leave 
right away and go with him, but he suggested that I finish my 
schooling and then make plans for coming over. From that 
time on I kept my eyes on this field. 1 was single at that tune 
but God blessed me in finding a wife who was also interested in 
doing mission work. Ruth Bradley and I were married in June 
of 1949 and sailed for Germany on November 14, 1950. God 
has blessed our home with two little girls-Reggy Lynn born 
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in Searcy, Arkansas in July of 1950 and Mary 
Munich in September of 1951. (They now h 
child bom in Searcy.) 


Lee, born in 
ave the third 


Their first ten months of work in Germany was spent 
with the downtown congregation in Munich. Then Bob 
started working with the Munich-Laim congregation and 
continued to work with them until he returned to America 
in June, 1955 to work on his M.A. Degree at Harding. 
During the time he preached in Munich he traveled to 
Salzburg and helped the brethem establish the congrega¬ 
tion there. He also went to Vienna on several occasions 
and became interested in preaching the gospel in that city. 
In December, 1956 the Hares moved to Vienna to establish 
the second congregation in Austria. Within two years the 
church in Vienna has grown to forty-eight members. 
Brother Hare helped Gottfried Reichel get settled in the 
Munich-Laim congregation before leaving there. They 
were supported in Munich by the church in Marietta, 
Ohio, and are now being supported by several churches 
and individuals. They are hardworking, true missionaries. 
The church grows wherever they work. 


Hugh and Joy Mingle 

Hugh was born April 8, 1927 in Detroit, Michigan, and 
Joy was bom in Franklin, Kentucky January 25, 1928. 
Hugh was baptized by H. H. Adamson in 1940 and Joy by 
L. 0. Sanderson in 1941. Hugh attended Harding College 
in Searcy, Arkansas from 1947 to 1951, when he graduated 
with a B.A. Degree. Joy attended Harding in the summer 
of 1946 and 1949-50. The Mingles were married by Andy 
Ritchie June 7, 1951, only one month prior to sailing for 
Germany with the Gatewoods when they returned in 1951. 
Their first four years in the German work were spent in 
the Westend congregation in Frankfurt, where their first 
two children, Timothy and Beth, were born. They were 
also in charge of the building at Senckenberg and the office 
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The Mingles: Hugh, Joy, Tim, Beth, Bonnie 
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work after Kathryn Patton left. Hugh taught music in the 
Training School. In 1955 they went to America for a short 
visit and returned to work in Wiesbaden with the Colliers, 
where their third child, Bonnie, was bom in 1956. During 
the work in Frankfurt they were supported by the Vine- 
wood and Strathmoor congregations in Detroit. They were 
being supported for their work in Wiesbaden by the Druid 
Hills church in Atlanta, Georgia. They are fine workers, 
and always manifested a humble cooperative spirit. He is 
now teaching at North Central Christian College and is 
Director of Admissions. 


Betty Roemer 

Betty is of German 
origin, as the name Roemer 
indicates, her father hav¬ 
ing been bom in Kassel, 
Germany. Her mother’s 
parents came originally 
from Austria. She met and 
married Betty’s father in 
Canada. Betty is the sec¬ 
ond oldest of nine children 
and was reared strictly 
religious in the Evangeli¬ 
cal Reformed Church. She 
says, “Bible reading and 
daily prayer were a ‘must’ 
in our home.” Two of her 
brothers are ordained 
Betty Roemer ministers in the above 

mentioned church. Only Betty and two of her sisters are 
members of the church. 
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I met Betty first at the Harding College lectureship in 
1950. She and Marjorie Rogers made plans then to come 
to Germany together. Betty had entered Harding with the 
sole purpose of becoming a missionary. In 1952 the Col¬ 
lege Street congregation in Waxhachie, Texas, with the help 
of some of smaller congregations in Canada, sent Betty to 
Germany. 

She worked first with Fred Casmir in Heppenheim in 
the children’s work but also traveled regularly to Heidel¬ 
berg to help Richard Walker with women’s, children’s, and 
young people’s classes. She also assisted the English- 
speaking congregation that met for awhile at Worms. In 
the fall of 1954 Betty moved to Berlin where she continues 
to work primarily in women’s, children’s, and young people’s 
classes, and in personal work. Betty is a great worker in 
the vineyard of the Lord. Her desire to be a missionary 
has been realized in one of the most fruitful fields in 
Germany. We need many more women in Germany of 
Betty’s character and ability for she truly is a great 
character. 

Ted and Betty Jean Nadeau 

Ted learned of the church of the Lord through his 
brother. Jack. He entered Harding College and was 
baptized there in 1948 by Andy Ritchie. He and his wife 
received their B.A. Degrees from Harding in 1950. He 
preached in Hamlet and Wanita, Nebraska before coming 
to Germany in February, 1951. For several months they 
traveled between Munich and Augsburg to help get the 
church started there. In May, 1954 they moved to Augs¬ 
burg. They returned to America in October, 1955. They 
were supported in their work in Germany by the church 
in Slaton, Texas. 

Ted was bom February 14, 1923, and Betty July 22, 
1929. They have four children: John Mark, Janet Kay, 
Karen Sue, and Linda Lou. 
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The Nadeaus: Ted, Betty Jean, John Mark, Janet Kay, 
Karen Sue, Linda Lou 
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Don and Martha Finto 

Don was born in Lamesa, Texas April 18, 1930. He 
obeyed the gospel June 30, 1941, being baptized by John 
Burkhart at the Wilson church near Lamesa. He started 
preaching in 1946 in Oregon. He entered Abilene Christian 
College in September, 1946 and graduated in 1950. He 
served as assistant minister of the Union Avenue church 
in Memphis 1950-51. There he and Martha Ann Graves 
were married April 4, 1952. In 1951 when I spoke at the 
Union Avenue congregation, they began to make plans to 
come to Germany. After serving one year as the assistant 
minister of the church in Lamesa, Texas 1951-52, the 
church in Lamesa sent them to Germany. He worked 
mostly with the Sachenhausen congregation, and then 
moved to Hamburg where they have labored since. They 
have two children, twins, Donna Carole and David 
Graves, born October 17, 1952. Another came to their 
home in 1958. They are a great inspiration to all 
who know them and have contributed much to the German 
work. They returned to America in 1960. 
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Howard and Mable Sc/itig 

After Brother Howard L. 
Schug retired as head of the 
language department in 
Abilene Christian College, 
he and his wife came to 
Germany and stayed from 
July 15, 1952 to August 25, 
1954. Brother Schug had 
talked mission work much 
during his life, and it was 
a fitting reward that he 
could have the joy of cross¬ 
ing the ocean for his Lord 
after the age of seventy. 
His gray hairs, his wisdom, 
and kindness were great 
contributing factors in the 
work here. He taught in the 
Training School, did personal work in the Western! con- 
gregation-he was a hard worker, and taught classes in the 
Westend congregation. He and his wife “Liebste” (darling) 
brought joy and endeared themselves to everyone. 


R. ]. and Sue Smith 

R. J. was bom September 9, 1930 in Big Spring, Texas. 
Sarah Sue Holmes was born December 5, 1932 in Terrell, 
Texas. R. J. attended Abilene Christian College from 1949 
to 1950. Sue attended Pepperdine in 1948 and Abilene 
Christian College in 1949. They were married September 
8,1950. R. J. has studied aeronautical engineering at South¬ 
ern Methodist University in 1952, 1957, and 1958 and was 
working as a research engineer of guided missiles prior to 
going to Germany. They went to Germany in January, 
1954 and remained until November, 1956. While in Ger¬ 
many he worked in Frankfurt, Kassel, and Hanau, and did 
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one of his greatest works in Hanau. They were supported 
in their work in Germany by the church in Terrell. The 
Smiths have two children. May Susan and Anne Caroline. 

R. J. was the first preacher from our Brotherhood to 
enter Russia after the war. His first visit was in July, 1956. 
He went again with several other brethren in 1957. On 
these visits he visited Poland and also returned to Poland 
with Brother Carl Spain in 1958. He and Brother Spain 
have worked together very closely to help the new con¬ 
gregations that have been established as a result of the 
conversion of the man who served as interpreter in Poland 
when I visited there in 1956. Approximately one hundred 
fifty were baptized in Poland after the first year of work, 
and the Urbandale church in Dallas now supports five 
native evangelists in Poland. Since R. J. is the preacher 
of the Urbandale church in Dallas, he stays in close touch 
with the work in Poland, raises money for the work, and 
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personally visits and teaches the younger brethren in the 
faith in Poland. R. J. is doing an outstanding work in 
Poland, even though he is not personally there. 

Harvie Pruitt 

Harvie Puritt was born 
November 29, 1930 in Lub¬ 
bock, Texas and was reared in 
the Broadway Church of 
Christ in Lubbock, where 
he obeyed the gospel in 1940. 
He was graduated from the 
Lubbock High School in 
May, 1947, received his 
B.A. from Abilene Christian 
College in May, 1951, and 
his M.A. from Texas Tech in 
August, 1952. While in 
A.C.C. he was editor of the 
Prickly Pear in 1951, was 
band twirler, and was winner 
of the Cox Extemporaneous Speaking contest. In Tech he 
was a member of the Alpha Chi honor society. He taught in 
Lubbock High School and in Abilene Christian High 
School before coming to Germany in July of 1954. 

During the time he was in Germany he was in charge 
of the office and the building at Senckenberg Anlage, 
worked with the German Sunday School children, pub¬ 
lished a book for Sunday School in German, and preached 
for the English-speaking congregation. He returned to 
Lubbock in January of 1957, where he is now serving as 
educational director of the Broadway congregation. He 
was supported in Germany by the Broadway church in 
Lubbock. He has married since returning to America 
and now has one son. Harvie always tried to spread joy 
wherever he went. He came from a very excellent family. 
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Georgia Career 



Georgia came to Ger¬ 
many to do a specific work 
—to direct the activities of 
about one hundred twenty- 
five children who come to 
our building in Frankfurt 
daily for Bible study and 
to receive help in their 
school work. In Germany 
the children go to school 
only one half day. Many 
parents who work there¬ 
fore have the problem of 
what to do with their chil¬ 
dren the other half day. 
We have provided a day 
home in our building at 
Georgia Carver Senckenberg. This gives us 

an excellent opportunity to teach these children the Bible 
and to influence their parents. Several children, as well as 
their parents, have obeyed the gospel, and two or three 
of the young men plan to preach the gospel. We have five 
German women, whose salaries are paid by the parents, 
to help the children with their school work, and we teach 
the children the Bible. 

Georgia Ellen Templeton Carver was bom August 24 
in Llano County, Texas. She taught school for eight years 
and worked for the State of Texas for five years in child 
welfare work. She has taught in Boles Home and Maude 
Carpenters Home, so she is well qualified for the work 
she is doing here. She was sent to Germany by the Tenth 
and Broad Street church in Wichita Falls, Texas, but is 
now being supported by the West End church in Nashville. 
Georgia has done a great work with the children. 
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Henry and Frances Seidmeyer 

When Alma and I left Germany 
in 1957, the Broadway church in 
Lubbock sent Henry and Frances 
Seidmeyer to take our place. Henry 
was born in Dallas, Texas April 16, 
1926, and Frances A. Nunnelley 
was born January 7, 1927. They 
were married November 10, 1944. 
They have two children: Henry 
Earl, born June 5, 1946, and Robert 
Ellis, born September 28, 1951. 
Brother Seidmeyer graduated 
from North Dallas High School and later attended the 
Southern Methodist University and Abilene Christian 
College. He became a Christian in 1943 and preached 
his first sermon in November of that same year. He 
preached regularly for four churches in Dallas and 
Denton counties through 1947. He preached at one time 
for the church in Palmer, Texas and then for a couple 
of years for the Scotland Drive church in Dallas. He 
did secular work during these years. In the summer of 
1949 he accepted full-time work with the Broadway 
church in Gainsville, Texas. Later he served the church 
in Seymour, Texas and then the Pioneer Park church in 
Lubbock, Texas. After more than two years with the Pio¬ 
neer Park church, the elders of the Broadway church asked 
him to work with the Westend church in Frankfurt, Ger¬ 
many. He entered that work September 13, 1957. 

Brother Seidmeyer is doing an excellent job in Frankfurt. 
He writes concerning the work in Germany: 

Germany can be, and I believe will be, the center for a 
great religious upheavel in just a few short years that will affect 
all of Europe and the world. We have gained much ground 
and are in a position to make even greater strides in the next 
ten years than we have in the past ten. 





John and Helen Hadley 


John Paul was born June 12, 
1925 in Wesson, Arkansas. Helen 
was bom May 23, 1925 in East- 
port, Maine. They were married 
in Eastport, Maine June 18, 
1945. John graduated from 
Harding College in June, 1950 
with a B.S. Degree. They lived 
in Pasadena, Texas from No¬ 
vember, 1950 to May, 1952, 
where he worked for the Sinclair 
Rubber, Inc. In May, 1952 they 
came to Germany and stayed for 
three months in Frankfurt. They 
then moved to Stuttgart where 
they worked until they left Germany in May, 1954. 

During the time they were in Germany, they were sup¬ 
ported by the Shaw Street congregation in Pasadena, Texas, 
assisted by the Broadway church in Houston. John and 
Helen have four children: Timothy David, Vicki Lynn, 
Mary Anne, and John Robert. 


The Hadleys: John, Hele 
Timothy David, Vicki 
Lynn, Mary Anr 


Schumann and Marie Brewer 

Schumann A. Brewer, son of Charles Brewer, was bom 
in Nashville, Tenn. May 24. 1917. He was practically 
reared in our Christian schools, having started in the first 
grade at A.C.C. He attended David Lipscomb from the 
8th grade through college. He went to Pepperdine for 
one year in 1939. Schumann served in the Army Medical 
Corps for three and one half years, working as a meat and 
dairy inspector. He started preaching in 1939 as his services 
were needed on Sundays and has continued this part time 
preaching ever since. He was in the concrete business in 
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Franklin, Tenn. for two years and was tractor and car 
dealer in Franklin for eight years. 

Schumann was serving as elder of the 4th Street congre¬ 
gation in Franklin when I held a meeting there in 1958. 
The church there decided during that meeting to send him 
to Wuerzburg, Germany as a missionary. He arrived in 
Wuerzburg in July, 1958 and is doing a wonderful work. 

Marie Brewer, Schumann’s wife, was born March 5, 
1927 in Franklin, Tenn. They have four children: John, 
Suzanne, Amy, and William. Schumann and Marie were 
married January 4,1947. 

The Olbrichts and Franz Weiss 
Glenn Olbricht was born April 10, 1931, at Thayer, 
Missouri. He attended Harding College and received his 
B.S. and M.A. degree in January, 1955. On August 15, 1954, 
he was married to Kathryn Privett of Damascus, Arkansas. 
In February, 1955, they began full time work with the 
church in Ironton, Ohio. Their marriage has been blessed 
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The Olbrichts: Glenn, Kathryn, Ray, Anita, Glenda and 
Franz Weiss 


with three children: Ray, August 23, 1955; Anita, June 14, 
1957; and Glenda, March 14, 1959. They lived and worked 
with the Rosemont church in Fort Worth for three months 
to become acquainted with their present supporting con¬ 
gregation. They began work with the church in Nuernburg 
August 1, 1959. 


Robert and Donna Lee Skelton 
Bob, as his friends know him, was bom Oct. 30, 1927 
in Shawnee, Okla. He served three years in the Army 
Signal Corps, two years of which were in Vienna, Austria 
1946-48. He received his B.A. Degree from Abilene Chris¬ 
tian in 1952 and his M.A. from Harding in 1953. He served 
the church in Cassville, Mo. two and one half years before 
beginning the work in Salzburg, Austria in February, 1956. 
He and Donna Lee Holland were married in Abilene, 
Texas Jan. 25, 1952. They have one child of their own: 
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Judy Gail, and they have adopted a son since going to 
Salzburg. He is supported in his work in Salzburg by the 
church in Gainsboro, Tenn. 


Jack and Joanne McKinney 

Jack was bom July 8, 1927 and has one of the best 
backgrounds for work among German speaking people of 
any missionary to enter Europe. lie graduated from A.C.C. 
with a B.A. Degree in German in 1949. From 1949 to 1950 
he studied German and French in the University of Heidel¬ 
berg, Germany. He did graduate work in the University of 
Texas 1951-1952 where he received a teaching fellowship 
in German. He was instructor of German and French in 
A.C.C. 1952-1955. 

He married Joanne Wilkinson of Kansas City, Missouri, 
in 1955. They sailed for Europe July 1, 1955. Since April 4, 
1956 they have been working in Zurich, Switzerland where 
he and Heinrich Blum have established and built a fine 
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congregation. Jack and Joanne have three children: Linda 
Carol, Patricia Louise and one other whose name I do not 
have. They are supported in their work in Zurich by the 
Graham St. church in Abilene, Texas, assisted by the 
churches in Stamford, Texas and Mission, Kan. We love 
and admire Jack and Joanne very much. Their address is 
Carl Spittelerstrasse 14, Zurich 7, Switzerland. 

Jerry and Shirley Earnhart 

Jerry was bom Jan. 29, 1933 at Wetumka, Okla. He re¬ 
ceived his B.A. degree in Mathematics from A.C.C. in 
1955. He sold books for the Southwestern Co. for five 
summers. He married Shirley Wellbrock June 5, 1955. 
Shirley was born June 5, 1934 in Corvallis, Oregon. She 
attended A.C.C. 1955-57. They have one daughter Kari 
Lee bom Nov. 2, 1957 in Bern, Switzerland. They started 
work in Bern Dec. 24,1957. 
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II. Glenn and Shirley Boyd 


H. Glenn Boyd was bom 
March 5, 1930 in Wewoka, 
Oklahoma. Shirley Pegan 
Boyd was bom March S, 
1930 in Lynchburg, Ohio. 
They were married in Sear¬ 
cy, Arkansas December 19, 
1952. They have one 
daughter born in Karls¬ 
ruhe, Germany August 4, 
1958. Glenn was reared in 
Frederick, Oklahoma and 
attended Harding College 
in Searcy from 1948 to 



Glenn and Shirley Boyd 1953, having received the 
B.A. in music and the M.A. in Bible. Shirley attended 
Harding from 1948 to 1952 and received her B.A. in English 
and math. She has done some work on her M.A. in ele¬ 
mentary education. 

Glenn preached for the church in South Point, Ohio 
for five years and Shirley taught school. They began work 
with the church in Karlsruhe, Germany. 


Rob Pitts 


Rob Roy Pitts was bom August 22, 1933 in Dallas, 
Texas. Juanita Walton Pitts was born March 14, 1932, in 
Newport, Arkansas. They were married November 2, 1952. 
They have two sons, Stephen, bom February 12, 1954; 
and Paul, born May 30, 1957. Rob began preaching in 
Fort Worth, Texas, in 1949, and at the time of his departure 
for Austria he was preaching in Noble, Oklahoma. He has 
attended Texas Christian University, University of Denver, 
Harding College, University of Oklahoma and University 
of Vienna. He has spent considerable time in mission fields 
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in the states, partially self-supporting in secular employ¬ 
ment. Juanita received her degree from Harding College 
in 1952. They arrived in Vienna April 1, 1959. 


Martha Murphree 


Martha has this to say 



Martha Murphree 


about her life: 

I was bom in Gadsden, Ala¬ 
bama and was brought up in die 
church. We had a very small con¬ 
gregation, but I always liked to 
hear about the few missionaries 
diere were at die time. I guess 
they could have been counted on 
one hand then. I finished school 
in Gadsden, then attended Ala¬ 
bama College, Montcvalle, Ala¬ 
bama and received a B.M. degree. 
I taught school in Gadsden from 
1934 to 1946. From 1946 to 1959 
I was a Girl Scout Director in 
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Gadsden and in Houston, Texas. I was a teacher for Camp 
Shiloh two weeks. After coining on the tour with Otis Gate- 
wood in 1958 and seeing die many mission fields and their 
need for someone to work with the children, I decided to return 
to Salzburg, Austria. I arrived March 23, 1959. I am sponsored 
by the Central Church of Christ in Houston, Texas and by the 
Rainbow Church in Gadsden, Ala. 

I was profoundly impressed with the love of Martha for 
mission work from the first time I met her. She is a brave 
and good soul. She has done and will continue to do a 
great work for the Lord in Salzburg. 


CHAPTER X 


A “Philip” Also Taught Me 

I was born, so my father told me, August 27, 1911, on a 
Sunday morning, ten a.m., about time for church. After 
my birth my father said to some relatives, “Another 
preacher has been born.” Little did he know then, so he 
said, that he spoke the truth. I was bom in a half dugout 
near Meredian, Texas. 

My grandfather Gatewood was an elder of the church 
at Rotan, Texas until his death. My grandfather Doty, on 
my mother’s side, was also an elder of the church at Hico, 
Texas. My mother had obeyed the gospel before she was 
married and my father was baptized shortly after they were 
married. Therefore, I should have been reared in the 
church, but I was not. 


Mooe to Fisher County 

When I was four years of age, we left Hico in a covered 
wagon and moved to a little community called Crossroads, 
near Rotan, Texas. We later moved to Sardis, a school 
district, near Roby. There were only Baptist churches in 
those two places, so my earliest recollections of church 
were in Baptist Sunday schools. 

My mother died of malnutrition in 1918 during the severe 
drought of that year. She was buried at Hamlin, Texas. 
After her death my father took my sister, Vella, and me 
and moved to Fort Worth, Texas where he finally found 
work in the Swift Packing Company. There my father 
almost died during the terrible flu epidemic of 1918. In 
1919 we returned to the farm at Sardis and made an ex- 
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cellent crop. In that same year my father married Elizabeth 
Beech Ward of Fort Worth, Texas. George, who had been 
born from her earlier marriage, was adopted by my father. 
Harvey, my half brother, was born to Elizabeth and my 
father. 

Tough Life at Sardis 

Life at Sardis was tough. Almost every week my father 
gave dances in our home or we went to dances at Aut 
Smaley’s home. I was therefore reared among the toughest 
elements of that frontier country. Cursing, drinking, fight¬ 
ing, and killings were not unusual. We helped cut timber 
and put into cultivation some of the land on Mr. LeRoy 
Nole’s and Mr. Rass Cave’s places. We were tenant farm¬ 
ers. Finally this rough life among the dancers almost 
resulted in a murder in our family. I remember quite well 
how my father s enemy, who was head of the Ku Klux Klan 
and also one of the leaders in the Baptist church, threatened 
my father’s life and would pass by our house at nights and 
shoot over the house. He would cut our fences and let the 
stock out of the pastures. He often would come and park 
his car at the far end of the cotton row where my father 
was plowing. I stood at the other end of the cotton row 
with a gun, and my father would turn in the middle of the 
field in order to prevent a killing. 

Move Farther West to Meadow, Texas 

My father packed our few possessions in the year of 
1923 and moved farther west to Meadow, Texas where we 
bought a farm; cleared it of brush; and put it into cultiva¬ 
tion. We drove our old grey mule, Kate, and my faithful 
riding horse. Prince, to a covered wagon from Sardis to 
Meadow. I was thirteen years of age. 

It greatly disappointed me to have to leave Sardis and 
my dear friends such as Martin Warren and Jim Noles. 
The boys at the Meadow school picked on me and made 
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fun of me because I was so bashful and because I would 
not fight. I quit school in the sixth grade and became 
almost a hermit on our farm. I never went into town. 

My First Contact with the Church 

After about two years of this life, my father and step¬ 
mother went to a picture show at Meadow one Sunday 
night. I went with them to town but remained in the car. 
During the show I got out of the car and slipped through 
the streets until I came to a church. (The Baptist Church 
had taught me enough that I did not believe it was right 
to go to picture shows.) I peeped through the window of 
that church on that Sunday night, not knowing it was a 
church of Christ, and while I was watching the young 
people’s class which was in progress, suddenly I heard a 
voice from Brother E. H. Jones, “Boy, won’t you come in.’’ 

I had not seen him until he spoke, so that scared me and I 
ran away. But his voice was so kind that it made an im¬ 
pression on me. The next Sunday night I went back to the 
same church and Brother Jones invited me again to come 
in. I went in and sat on the back seat. The next Sunday 
I returned to visit this young people’s meeting without an 
invitation and sat about midway in the building. Brother 
Jones gave me a scripture to learn “by heart” for the next 
Sunday evening. I studied on it all week. It was Col. 4:6, 
“Let your speech be always with grace, seasoned with salt, 
that ye may know how ye ought to answer every man.” 

I arose from my seat when it came time to say this scrip- 
hire with my Bible in one hand and my cap in the other. I 
was shaking from head to foot. I said, “Let your speech 
be always with grace . . .” Then I choked and Brother 
L. W. White, one of the elders of the church, said, “Amen” 
in order to break the dreadful silence that followed. I 
finally finished the remainder of the scripture and plopped 
again into my seat and picked up my Bible that I had 
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dropped. I was almost scared stiff, but, oh, how I enjoyed 
saying that first passage of scripture from God’s Holy 
Word. 


First Sermon 

Brother Jones gave me a Bible question to answer the 
next Sunday night, and every Sunday night from then on 
I quoted a scripture, answered a question, or made a short 
talk. Tire next summer, 1926, when Brother J. K. Bentley 
came there to hold a meeting, I obeyed the gospel and 
was baptized in a horse watering tank. Almost a year 
later, on August 17, 1927, I preached my first sermon 
during a special meeting that was held by the young 
men of that young people’s class. I was fifteen years old. 
Almost every Sunday after that. Brother E. H. Jones 
made appointments for me in the different small churches 
at Smyer, Woodrow, Wellman, and other neighboring com¬ 
munities. 


Return to School 

My father told me that if I were going to be a preacher, 
I should go back to school. I slapped the sixth and seventh 
grades because I was so big, and started in the eighth 
grade. I finished high school at Meadow within three 
years, graduating in 1931 as salutatorian of the senior class 
and as the honor student of the year to receive the school's 
medal of scholarship, loyalty, and achievement. In 1955 
at the annual reunion of the school, they decided each 
year to select some student from Meadow High School who 
had made an outstanding success in the world. I was 
chosen as the first one to receive this award. 

I was a lonely student at Meadow. I was trying to be a 
Christian so therefore I would not go to the dances, picture 
shows, nor take part in any of their ballgames. The girls 
would not go with me and would laugh at me because I 
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would not pet. I dreamed already of the day when I could 
go to a Christian College where the young people had 
similar ideals as I. 

Study at Abilene Christian College 

In the fall of 1932 I helped my father harvest the cotton 
crop. I averaged pulling eight hundred pounds of cotton 
per day that fall, and one day I pulled as much as one 
thousand eighty pounds—which was more than half a 
bale of cotton that day. All together I pulled twenty bales 
of cotton that fall. But my father was deeply in debt so 
he could only pay my first term of college, which was 
eighty dollars. He then gave me all the money he had left 
—three dollars. I entered Abilene Christian College in 
January, 1932. Clarence Lord of Sayre, Oklahoma was my 
first roommate. 

It was not hard for me to make enough money that first 
semester at mowing lawns, etc. to have some spending 
money, but when the spring term came, I did not have 
enough money to pay the expenses. My father signed a 
note and the officials at Abilene Christian College let me 
go to school on credit. By the time summer came in 1932, 

I had a job selling Bibles for the Southwestern Company 
of Nashville, Tennessee through Brother Walter Adams, 
who also formerly sold Bibles for that company. 

Book Selling 

But the depression was on in 1932 and no one wanted 
to buy books. I tried for three days to sell a Bible in 
Sweetwater, Texas but did not sell a single one. I wept 
most of the third night and prayed, for I was hungry and 
had no money with which to pay my rent. It appeared that 
I must return to the farm and give up study at Abilene 
Christian College. The next morning when I looked out 
the window, I saw that the man across the street to whom 
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I had tried to sell a Bible had a car, a radio, rugs in his 
house, and he was preparing to go fishing. Yet he told me 
that he did not have enough money to buy a Bible. J 
decided then to go out that day and not believe anyone, 
irrespective of the excuse, when they told me they did not 
have any money. That day I sold $75.00 worth of books. 
From then on I made good money selling books in spite 
of the depression. By the time I finished school at Abilene 
Christian College, I had paid all of my school expenses by 
selling books, had bought and paid for two new cars, and 
had one hundred fifty boys who were working under me on 
whom I was drawing commission. 


I Found My Wife 

One winter day shortly after entering Abilene Christian 
College, I was hitchhiking a ride from the city to the college 
hill. A very beautiful girl with lovely, wavy black hair and 
blue eyes came by and picked me up in her car. I decided 
then, even before we got to the hill, that I was going to 
marry her. I thought she was a student in the school, but 
I could never find her again. She was teaching school in 
the country near Merkel, Texas, at a place called Stith. 

In the fall of 1932 I was selling Bibles from a table on a 
street in Merkel. And, lo and behold, that same black 
headed girl came by and bought a Bible from me! I was 
elated and determined then not to lose her again. I asked 
for her name and address and found that she was teaching 
school at Merkel. I looked rather tired that day, and since 
she knew I was a poor student at Abilene Christian Col¬ 
lege, she went home, prepared and brought me a sandwich. 
She thought I was about to starve, but I had already sold 
$70.00 worth of Bibles that day-five dollars less than she 
had made the entire month. In gratitude for the sandwich, 
I left a boy in charge of my book table and took this 
beautiful girl, Alma Morgan, back to her apartment in my 
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new Ford V8. The next Saturday she came by again and 
hinted that she needed a car. I insisted that she use my car. 
But while she was driving, it went dead. When I saw her 
trying to get it pushed into a garage, I went over, moved 
a loose wire, and it started immediately. From then on I 
wits her hero, and I finally won her to be my wife in spite 
of the fact that she already was engaged to someone else. 

Alma was born December 28, 1908, in Abilene, Texas. 
Her father, D. B. Morgan, was one of the elders of the 
North Side church in Abilene. She attended both Abilene 
Christian College and Harding College, and received her 
B.A. Degree from Abilene Christian College in 1933 “cum 
laude.” She was a member of the girls’ training class and 
of the “W” Club, a womans honor organization of the 
college. She did one summers work in the University of 
Colorado in 1936. While she was in high school she re¬ 
ceived several medals from the state of Texas in spelling 
and music memory contests. 

She taught school ten years in Merkel, Abilene, and Salt 
Lake City. Two years her Choral Club won first place in 
the county contests and was chosen to broadcast over the 
Abilene radio station. 

She was actively engaged in mission work in Abilene 
among the colored people and in the hospital and jail 
work. She and her family helped establish the first Negro 
congregation in Abilene. Alma turned the first spade of 
dirt for the erection of the first building for the North 
Side congregation in Abilene. She had taught Bible classes 
since she was fifteen years of age. So I thought she would 
be an ideal wife for a missionary. 

And she truly has fulfilled all my fondest dreams. She 
has always been the first to suggest that we go to the mis¬ 
sion field; she has worked willingly at my side in whatever 
activity I have chosen to engage; she has loved with her 
whole soul and heart every mission activity in Germany or 
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elsewhere, even when we were called upon to give up 
friends and loved ones and some of the luxuries to which 
we were accustomed; she has spent many lonely hours at 
home alone or with the children when it was necessary for 
me to be gone from home speaking and working in behalf 
of mission work; she even seems to glory in having been 
robbed twelve times in Germany and in having lived in 
the bombed out airport in Frankfurt with fifteen orphan 
boys who had been trained by Hitler—because she was 
doing it for Christ our Saviour whom she learned early in 
life to love. She has been a good wife, a faithful mother, 
and a zealous missionary. 

Alma and I were married at her home, 802 Vine Street, 
Abilene, Texas, December 25, 1936, by Brother James F. 
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Cox, President of Abilene Christian College. I had been 
preaching at Rochester and Roby, Texas, during the time 
I was in Abilene Christian College, but a few days before 
our marriage, the Broadway church in Lubbock, Texas 
called and asked us to come to Lubbock to talk about do¬ 
ing mission work under their direction. We therefore went 
to Lubbock the first Sunday after our marriage and agreed 
to work under their direction. 


First Mission Work in Eunice, New Mexico 
My first assignment was to establish a church in Eunice, 
New Mexico. Sister Hughes, who had been a former mem- 
er of the Broadway congregation, had moved to that small 
sandy oil town and was teaching school there. She had 
appealed to the Broadway church to send a preacher to 
help her. Alma was still teaching school in Abilene, so 
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I went to Eunice alone in April, 1937 to establish the 
church. 

The elders of the Broadway congregation had given me 
only the maiden name of Sister Hodges. They evidently 
did not know that she had married. When I inquired at 
the school in Eunice, the school officials knew of no one 
by die name the Lubbock elders had given me. I could 
not understand, and finally when I was about to give up 
in despair, I asked, “Don’t you have a teacher here who is 
a member of the church of Christ?” They said, “Oh, you 
mean Mrs. Hughesl She is expecting you.” I was really 
glad to see her. 

She and I began the church there by holding a meeting 
in one of the school rooms. I was being paid $100.00 per 
month, so I asked during the first nights of the meeting if 
anyone had a cheap room where I could stay. The sheriffs 
wife, who was a member of the Christian Church, said that 
I could sleep in their home if I did not mind sleeping with 
her brodier. I told her I did not mind, but when her forty- 
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year-old brother came in drunk the first morning about two 
a.m. and snored so loudly that I could not sleep, I almost 
decided that I had made a bad bargain. 

A Sissy Milk-Fed Preacher 

The next morning the sheriffs wife asked me what I 
would like to drink for breakfast. I answered, “If you 
have it, I’d like milk.” Her drunkard brother blurted out, 
“Ah, a sissy milk-fed preacher!” Evidently I was the only 
person in that pioneering oil town that drank milk, be¬ 
cause almost everywhere I went that day the people would 
say, “Good morning. How is the sissy milk-fed preacher?” 
They all knew me for I had gone into all the “honkey- 
tonks” and put up signs about our meeting. Often I 
would come out of a “honkey-tonk” (beer joint) with a 
drunkard hugging my neck and thanking me for coming 
into such a place to try to save him. I was well known in 
that small town after only a few days. 

By two or three o’clock in the afternoon, I had grown 
somewhat tired of hearing people call me a “sissy milk-fed 
preacher.” I went to visit a “roughneck” to invite him and 
his wife to the meeting that night. He answered with a 
sneer, “So, you’re a ‘sissy milk-fed preacher’ and you want 
to invite me to church and convert me!” I answered, “I 
don’t like the way you said that!” He laughed loudly and 
said, “And what do you think you can do about it if you 
don’t like it?” I replied, "If you call me that again, I’ll take 
you out there and rub your nose in the sand!” He got 
quite a kick out of that and called me a “sissy milk-fed 
preacher” again. I invited him outside. He went out in 
the circle of the little houses and invited the neighbors to 
come and see the “sissy milk-fed preacher” try to rub his 
nose in the sand. 

He thought he was sure of his grounds, but I was equally 
as sure for I had wrestled every boy in school within five 
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years of my age when I was growing up. We ran together 
and I threw him and rubbed his nose in the sand. You 
should have heard the neighbors raze him about letting 
a “sissy milk-fed preacher” rub a “roughneck’s" nose in the 
sand. He said that it was an accident and wanted to try 
again. I had to rub his nose in the sand three times before 
he gave up. 

After the third round I said, “Now I’d like to take this 
opportunity to invite all of you people to come to the 
meeting tonight.” The story of rubbing the “roughneck’s” 
nose in the sand spread faster than the story of my being 
a “sissy milk-fed preacher.” From then on we had good 
attendance in the meeting. Before the meeting was over, 
the roughneck and his wife obeyed the gospel, and to this 
day they are two of the best friends we have. 

Rose Dawn’s Prophecy 

A woman by the name of Rose Dawn had been broad¬ 
casting over a radio station in Del Rio. She claimed to be 
able to foretell events, and many people in that little 
town of Eunice were listening to her and sending her 
questions. About this time one of the largest oil wells in 
the Monument oil field, near Hobbs, blew up and burned 
ten men to death before they could get away from the 
well. For several days that large well shot flames hundreds 
of feet into the air, and the ground around the well 
began to crack and shake because of the large pressure 
of the oil and gas that was flowing from it. 

Rose Dawn heard about the well, so she broadcast that 
on a certain day when they tried to blow out the fire with 
explosives the entire oil field at Eunice and Monument 
was going to blow up. And from the way the ground was 
shaking around the well it looked very much as if it might 
do so. I saw a good opportunity to advertise our meeting 
so I printed a special circular and distributed it all over 
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town announcing that I would tell what the Bible says 
about such soothsayers as Rose Dawn. The school room 
was full; and after preaching my sermon, I went home and 
slept soundly. The next morning at five o'clock when they 
detonated the explosives at the oil well, it shook my bed 
so terribly that 1 jumped to my feet and the first thought 
that struck me was, “Rose Dawn was right!” But the 
fire was extinguished with the third shot and the whole oil 
field did not blow up as she had predicted. However, her 
false prophecy helped the attendance at our meeting 
greatly. 


Church Building Walls Bow Like a Barrel , 

We found and baptized forty members of the church in 
Eunice. Immediately after the meeting, we decided to buy 
a lot and erect a church building. We paid forty dollars 
for a lot. I had built chicken coops before so I thought that 
I could erect a church building. We started, but when I 
got the roof on, it began to sag and was almost ready to 
fall. The one-by-twelve siding was bowing out like a 
barrel. I rushed to find a caipenter; he told me I had 
forgotten to put any studs in the walls. He helped me a few 
days, and, sure enough, the building did not fall. 

Boys Shingle Church for Lollipops 
During the time I was putting the shingles on the build¬ 
ing, some pesky little urchins of tire neighborhood would 
steal the nails, boards, etc. After I had chased them away 
several times, I said, “Why don’t you leave me alone? 
Don’t you see that I am busy and trying to work. Leave 
me alonel Why don’t you go home and get some hammers 
and get up here on the roof and help me shingle this 
house? That would be much better than what you are do¬ 
ing.” They took me at my word and, within a few minutes, 
they were all back with hammers and were on the roof 
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ready to shingle the house. I got a straight edge and showed 
them how to lay the shingles on it and nail them down. 
There were about ten helpers, and they finished the entire 
side in one afternoon. The next afternoon they came back 
and helped finish the other side, and it cost me only thirty- 
five cents worth of lollipops. 

That was the cheapest labor done on the house and one 
of the best investments made in the building. From then 
on those boys were my friends and did anything I told 
them to do. When the building was opened, they were all 
on the front seat. One of the boys grew up and became 
a Christian and later led his father to become a Christian. 
His father helped move the building to a better location 
in one of the best districts in town. They enlarged and 
stuccoed the building. The church of Christ now owns one 
of the best brick buildings in town. 


Two Years at Las Vegas, New Mexico 
I stayed at Eunice only four months, and then we moved 
to Las Vegas, New Mexico. The church at Las Vegas was 
meeting in a building that had been formerly occupied by a 
Negro congregation. It was hard to get much accomplished. 
We finally did buy another lot and get enough money col¬ 
lected to start another building before we left there two 
years later. Two young people that were baptized while 
we were there have made fine workers in the Kingdom- 
Dick Melton, now a preacher in the Northeast, and his 
sister, Jody, who married Bob Hawkins who is now preach¬ 
ing in Albuquerque, New Mexico. 

During the time we were there, a Mexican by the name 
of Pete Olivas, came to our services one night. We talked 
to him for about two hours and then he followed us all 
the way home talking about the word of the Lord. 
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Pete, the First Mexican Convert in Las Vegas 
Pete finally obeyed the gospel, but shortly after he did 
so he went blind from cataracts. Tony, his little ten-year- 
old son, led him over Las Vegas as he sold hot tamales in 
order to sustain his family. We appealed for Christians to 
help us with money so that Pete's eyes might be operated 
on. Sister Beards sixth grade girls’ Bible class of the 
Broadway church in Lubbock, Texas was the first to re¬ 
spond. We were greatly disappointed when the opera¬ 
tion on his first eye was not successful. He must remain 
blind in that eye the rest of his life. We prayed earnestly 
that God would give the doctors and nurses wisdom as 
they operated on the second eye about six months later. 
It proved successful, and Pete could see again. We had a 
special prayer meeting of “Thanksgiving.” 

After Pete was well, we gave him some money with 
which he bought buns and hamburger meat and sold ham- 
urgers from his little pushcart on a street corner. 

Brother Olivas soon converted his brother-in-law, Joe 
Gomez, and Joe is now giving full time to preaching the 
gospel in and near Las Vegas. There are now about seven 
hundred Mexicans who are members of the church in 
Las Vegas and the different villages nearby. They have 
closed several Catholic churches. We never know when 
one man is converted what the results will ultimately be. 


Seven Years in Salt Lake City 
In 1938 Brother Roy Lanier held the first meeting in Salt 
Lake City. Shortly after this meeting. Brother Jimmie 
Lovell flew to Lubbock to ask the elders of the Broadway 
church to send us to Salt Lake City. Jimmie had married 
a girl from there, and they were very much interested in 
converting her parents. 

We arrived in the Salt Lake valley late one afternoon in 
July, 1939. We moved all our household goods in a trailer 
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house. We did not have die money to buy the trailer, so 
we borrowed die money at a bank in Las Vegas and 
promised to repay within a month. When we got to Salt 
Lake City, we resold the trailer for more than we had paid 
for it and repaid the bank in Las Vegas. But on the way 
the trailer was so heavily loaded that it broke in the middle, 
and we had to completely unload for repair and wire 
back to relatives for money. Before reaching our destina¬ 
tion, we had nine blowouts from the old tires we had 
bought and thirty cents left with which we bought two 
sandwiches and made a telephone call to the George 
Pattersons to let them know we had arrived. It took us 
five days to make the trip, singing all the way, “We’ll 
build a little nest somewhere out in the West and let die 
rest of the world go by.” 


We Bought a Home without Any Money 
Apartments in Salt Lake City were scarce and extremely 
high. The cheapest we could find was $55.00 per month, 
and the Lubbock church was paying us §100.00 per 
month. We learned that if we bought a home we could 
make payments of only $42.00 per month. But the down 
payment—how could it be made? A deacon in the Method¬ 
ist Church in Salt Lake City was building and selling 
homes. We told him diat we wanted to buy a home but 
we had no down payment. He said he would take our note 
for one year on the down payment of $1,000.00. We signed 
the note, but when the year was up, we did not have the 
thousand dollars. We went to a personal loan company and 
borrowed money at a rate of fourteen per cent interest, 
payments of $20.00 per month, with the promise to repay 
the entire loan with the twelfth payment. But when the 
twelfth payment was due, we did not have the money, so 
we borrowed from another loan company to pay off that 
loan company. With my wife’s teaching school and my 
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selling Bibles on the side, after three years we finally were 
able to pay off the down payment. This proved a wise 
investment for when we left Salt Lake City, we sold the 
house for double what we had paid for it. 

Church House Built in Salt Lake City 

When we arrived in Salt Lake City, the church was 
meeting in a rented room at the Belvedere Hotel. We were 
convinced that if the church ever made any progress they 
must have their own building. In 1940 I made a speaking 
tour to Texas and raised $1,500 as down payment on the 
building. We drew our own plans for the building, and I 
served as general contractor and architect. Jimmie Lovell 
loaned the church $3,000 with which to finish the building 
when we could go no further. 

Debates with the Mormons 

Shortly after arriving in Salt Lake City, we were able to 
buy fifteen minutes of radio time every Sunday morning 
over KSL, the 50,000 watt Mormon-owned radio station. 
This immediately drew much attention to our work; for, 
from the beginning, we received from fifty to one hundred 
letters in response to each broadcast. 

In the summer of 1940 Jimmie Lovell decided to help 
us finance a tent meeting in Salt Lake City with R. N. 
Hogan, the Negro evangelist, doing the preaching. The 
Mormons believed that Negroes are a cursed people, so a 
tent meeting with a Negro preacher drew many curious 
listeners. Brother Hogan did an excellent job. He put up 
a question box, as usual. The Mormons had never before 
seen a preacher so expose himself so they filled his question 
box each evening. That was just what Brother Hogan 
liked. 1-Ie answered their questions masterfully and greatly 
disturbed the Mormons because they could not match wits 
with a man who was supposed to be cursed by God. 
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I remember quite vividly one evening Brother Hogan was 
answering a question about the Book of Mormon. A 
Mormon jumped up in the middle of his answer and asked, 
“Who do you think wrote the Book of Mormon?” Brother 
Hogan paused a minute and looked him straight in the 
eye and asked, “Who do you think wrote it—God?” The 
Mormon answered, “No.” Brother Hogan replied like a 
cannon ball, “Well, then, if God didn’t write it, some man 
did! That’s what I have been telling you—some man wrote 
the Book of Mormon and God didn’t have anything to do 
with it!” The Mormon was so surprised, that he took his 
seat and never spoke again. 

The Mormons' Challenge 

But the defeat the Mormons were taking was too great. 
So they sent us a challenge for a debate from Joseph 
Fielding Smith, one of the leading apostles of the Mormon 
Church. But they specified that they would not debate 
Brother Hogan—they wanted to debate a white man. 

I could hardly believe that the challenge was genuine, 
so the next day I went down and learned that they had 
asked Mr. Verne McCullough, a very smart Mormon law¬ 
yer, to debate us. He wanted to debate only one night on 
“Baptism for the Dead.” I tried to get him to agree to two 
thirty-minute speeches, but he stated that he could not 
develop his speech in less than forty-five minutes. “But,” I 
said, “we can’t hold the people more than two hours.” He 
replied, “Good, then we each will have one forty-five minute 
speech and each a fifteen minute rejoinder.” I agreed 
immediately for that gave me one hour to answer his 
affirmative speech, and he had only fifteen minutes to 

He knew much more about debating, logic, and reasoning 
than I did, but due to the advantage I had in answering 
him, I feel that I defeated him. He was therefore not 
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happy with the results and challenged me to another de¬ 
bate. I told him I would agree if we could debate at least 
four propositions. We agreed to debate two nights in the 
Yalecrest Ward, one of the richest Mormon Church build¬ 
ings in Salt Lake City, and two nights in our church 
building at 662 East Thirteenth South. 

On Friday before the debate was to start on Monday, 
Mr. McCullough published an article in the Salt Lake 
Tribune about the debate titled, “L.D.S. Sponsor Debate.” 
This made the Mormon leaders mad at Mr. McCullough. 
They were sponsoring the debate but they did not want 
it published that way. They closed the Yalecrest Ward on 
Mr. McCullough even though he had contributed heavily 
to the erection of the building, for he was a wealthy man, 
and they brought such pressure on him that he could not 
get another building in which to hold the debate the two 
nights he was responsible for the expenses. He asked us to 
let him use our building for two nights, but we did not 
think it best and published the reasons why the Yalecrest 
Ward was closed. The next two nights when the debate 
was held in our building, it was filled to capacity. We 
put up loud speakers outside and sheets on both sides of 
our building were blockaded with people who were 
listening. The police had to come to clear way for traffic. 


Second Challenge Refused but Third Accepted 
Mr. McCullough was a good debater, but he was so very 
unkind. I did my best to answer kindly always. The debate 
closed with more friends for the church than we had 
before, and I felt satisfied that the truth had not suffered 
even though he was a much older and more experienced 
debater that I. 

At the end of the debate Mr. Kenneth Farnsworth, who 
had debated Brother Lanier in 1938, wanted to debate me; 
but the brethren at Salt Lake City did not think it was 
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wise to have any more debates at that time. 

In the spring of 1941 Brother Raymond Kelcy was in 
Salt Lake City for a meeting. At the end of the services 
one night, Mr. Farnsworth and several of the leaders of 
the Morman Church said, “We have come here to chal¬ 
lenge you for a debate. Are you afraid to meet us again? 
Do you want to debate us or do you want to admit defeat 
and get out of town?” We answered that we definitely 
were not leaving town, and that we were not afraid. 
After the brethren considered the matter, we decided to 
accept their challenge. 

First Salt Lake City Campaign 
We wrote Brother Paul Southern of Abilene Christian 
College and asked him to come hold a meeting immediately 
following the debate. We also asked him to bring as many 
student workers as possible for helpers. Therefore, in the 
summer of 1941, Brother Southern came with forty students 
from Abilene Christian College, and diligent preparation 
was made for the debate and the meeting that followed. 
The debate was held in Liberty Park. About one thousand 
people per night attended. And in the meeting that fol¬ 
lowed, twenty-one people were baptized, one of which was 
Brother Jacob C. Vandervis who later went to Holland and 
started the church there. 

Farnsworth Excommunicated 
All together I debated Mr. Farnsworth six times, one of 
which is in print. After the fifth debate with him in Provo, 
the Mormon Church excommunicated him because he would 
not listen to them and stop debating me. But the excom¬ 
munication stopped him. He did not appear for the sixth 
debate in Ogden, Utah. I presented his usual arguments for 
an hour, and then answered them. Eighteen people were 
• baptized in Ogden following that last debate. 
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Unto Us a Son Was Born 

We were blessed wonderfully in the work in Salt Lake 
City, but the greatest blessing came when our first-born 
son, David Otis, was born November 4, 1942. He was a 
good little boy from the very beginning and hardly ever 
cried as a baby. The nurse who attended my wife at the 
time of his birth became a Christian; so we often speak 
of her as David’s first convert. David obeyed the gospel 
when he was ten years old. He has been obedient, willing 
to work, and has brought us much happiness in life. He 
decided when he was four years of age to be a gospel 
preacher and a missionary and has stayed with that de¬ 
cision all his life. 


Decision To Come to Germany 
When the war broke out in Europe, the Mormon Church 
brought all of their European missionaries home. We saw 
them when they returned to Salt Lake City and observed 
the celebration they gave in honor to them—more than 
three hundred. And the churches of Christ had not brought 
a single missionary out of Europe—no, not one—we had 
none! But we were sending boys to Europe to kill. I called 
this fact to the attention of a large assembly at the Yo- 
semite Camp Meeting in California in 1942. Before long 
we were making our plans to come to Germany. 

We did not want to leave Utah. There we had bought 
our first home; there our first son, David Otis, had been 
bom on November 4, 1942. The church was still small so 
we did not feel that our work was complete. But a 
greater challenge and a work in which we seemed 
providentially guided by God brought us to Germany. 

Alma had received her B.A. Degree from Abilene 
Christian College in 1933 and I received mine in 1936, but 
we felt that we needed additional training before coming 
to Germany. In 1944 we went to George Pepperdine Col- 
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lege in Los Angeles where I received my M.A. Degree in 
1945. We then returned to live in Salt Lake City for a 
short time while we were preparing to come to Germany. 
There our second son, Jonathan Michael, was born August 
12, 1946, but to our disappointment, he died two months 
later on October 19, 1946. We took him to Abilene, Texas 
and buried him at the foot of the graves of my wife’s father 
and mother, then completed our plans to come to Germany. 



Shortly after entering Germany, my wife mentioned to 
Miss Lili Fink, a German social worker who later became 
a member of the church, that we hoped some day to adopt 
a little German baby to take the place of our son, Michael, 
who died shortly before our coming to Germany. We 
planned to wait about a year, but one week later on March 
6, 1948, Miss Fink sent us a telegram that she would arrive 
the next day with our litle girl. We were not at all pre- 
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pared for her. We had no bed and no clothes for her. 

She came to us wrapped in five dirty, ragged suits that 
were about two sizes too large for her. Her back was 
broken out in sores, and the back of her head was flat due 
to the fact that she had been left lying in a dirty bed for 
so long. My wife had to scrub her in three baths to get 
her clean—the dirt would just scale off. 

In a few days Darlene seemed happy and would sleep 
an hour and sing an hour. But she evidently had never 
seen a man before. Every time I tried to take her she 
would scream. After a few days I took her up and spanked 
her, not very hard, until she stopped crying. We have 
been good friends ever since. So, men, learn a lesson—if 
you want a woman to like you—spank her! Ha! 

Her name was Heide Erika, but we changed it to 
Michael Darlene in memory of our son who died. She 
has been a happy little girl from the very beginning. She 
sang almost constantly and is talended in music. Slie plays 
the organ, piano, accordion, and flute. She is a Christian, 
having obeyed the gospel when she was eight years old. 
She has brought us much joy. 

Ten Years in Germany 

Most of what we have done in Germany has already been 
told in the earlier part of this book, but there are a few 
things of a personal nature that I want to add. 

The year I left America to come to Germany, I turned 
down invitations to hold fifty-two meetings. I love meeting 
work and believe that I can hold meetings better than any 
work I have found yet that I can do for the Lord. If I 
had chosen a work in life that I love, I would have remained 
in America all my life and held meetings. Perhaps at the 
end of my life I could have counted more than I have 
converted here in Germany. It is a great joy to preach to 
large audiences, and there is a thrill when I speak to 
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hundreds that I have never experienced on other occasions. 
But most of those audiences to whom I might have 
preached would have heard the story before, and from 
preachers much better qualified to tell it than I. 

Robbed Twelve Times 

Mission work is hard, and we have poured out some of 
the best years of our lives in this work. Twelve times have 
we been robbed; once were we wakened by robbers 
standing at the foot of our bed. We lived in a barracks 
with no electricity, gas, or modern conveniences for two 
and one-half years. For five years my wife and I and two 
children slept in only one bedroom with other people 
passing through our apartment to get to theirs. We have 
changed places to live twenty-one times within twenty-two 
years. But the happiest years of our lives have been when 
we have given up the most for the Lord. 



Alma, David Otis, and Darlene Gatewood with Heinrich Roth 
and three young Gennan boys they helped influence: Herbert 
Luft, Horst Dallwitz and Fred Bangert 




Living with German Orphans the Happiest Time 
At Christmas 1956, the twentieth anniversary of our mar¬ 
ried life, I asked my wife which of all the Christmases 
together had she enjoyed the most. She answered without 
thought, “The one at the Boys’ Home." There we lived 
with German orphan boys for two and one-half years and 
shared Christmas with them. We knew the weaknesses of 
every one of them, and they had plenty for they had been 
reared under Hitler’s teaching. They often disappointed 
us and did things they should not—stealing, lying, deceiv¬ 
ing—but the joy we had in trying to help them was 
greatest of all. And the joy we have received in Germany 
in teaching those who have never heard the simple story 
of Christ is greater in many respects than the thrill of 
preaching to large audiences in America. Here we have 
lived, learned, loved, and grown older. Often our hearts 
have grown heavier with the care of the young Christians, 
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and sometimes it seems as if we do not have strength to 
carry on. 

The Call to Come Home 

A few days ago, as this book was nearing completion, 
the elders of the Broadway church in Lubbock asked us to 
close our work here and come back to America. Such a 
call came as a shock to us. We had thought that perhaps 
some day we might go back to America, but we had not 
thought of returning so soon. But the elders believe there 
is a greater field in which we can serve. 

I have traveled much and spoken in behalf of mission 
work during the time I have been in Germany. I have 
therefore gained acquaintance with many brethren and 
churches. The brethren at Lubbock believe I can use this 
acquaintance toward getting many churches to give to 
mission work as they have never given before and in getting 
many teachers and preachers to come to the mission field 
that have never come before. Perhaps they are right. 

We therefore leave Germany with sad and yet glad 
hearts. Sad because we must leave those we have learned 
to love, and happy to know that we can serve the Lord in 
what is perhaps the greatest challenge and opportunity 
we have yet had. Here we adopted a little German girl, 
Darlene. She is a precious little daughter who was born 
February 27, 1947—during the hardest year in Germany. 
We are glad that we could take her and perhaps save her 
life, and we are glad to take her with us back to America 
as a constant reminder of the many blessings we have 
enjoyed in Germany. From now on I shall be giving my 
full time toward finding other missionaries who will come 
to the mission field and in helping them find churches which 
will support them. 


CHAPTER XI 


The Timothys and Tituses of Germany 

G od has worked with us in a wonderful way to help find 
some excellent gospel preachers and teachers in Ger¬ 
many. The stories of their lives and conversions show how 
powerful the word of God is to change and remold die 
destinies of men. Their lives and work in the future will 
bless thousands in Germany who do not yet understand 
the simplicity and power of the true church of the Lord. 
Many of their lives, and experiences under the reign of 
Hitler, read like a story book. 


Ulrich Steiniger—the Man God Sent to Us 


Those of us who first came 
that God would soon help us 



Ulrich Steiniger 


to Germany prayed earnestly 
find a man or men who could 
help preach and teach in 
German. We did not realize 
diat God had started pre¬ 
paring such a man even 
before the beginning of the 

Ulrich Steiniger went to 
Africa to work. When the 
war broke out, the British 
interned him. Nhowe Mis¬ 
sion needed an engineer to 
help with some of their 
equipment. The British 
government released Ul¬ 
rich Steiniger to help them. 
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Brethren George Hook and W. L. Brown, missionaries at 
the Nhowe Mission, taught him the truth and he and his 
wife obeyed the gospel. When the was was over, the 
British sent them back to Germany-they landed in Ham¬ 
burg June 6, 1947, exactly the same day Brother Palmer 
and I arrived in Frankfurt! Brother George Hook soon 
wrote us to contact him and he came to Frankfurt to help 
us in the beginning stages of the work. 

In October, 1952 die Steinigers returned to Africa to work 
in the Nhowe Mission. But because he entered on a 
visitor’s visa before his permanent visa was granted, the 
government did not grant his permanent visa. He is now 
working in Port Elizabeth as a Diesel mechanic for Ameri¬ 
can General Motors, and diey have helped get the church 
started in that city. He says: “In February, 1956 we bought 
a new home and we are all happy and fine. With my 
little Vauxall car I bring people to church just as we did in 
Germany. We also have a Bible class here in our home.” 
No finer Christian family can be found. Steinigers are 
among the great servants of God. 

The Steinigers were married in March, 1938. Monica 
was bom September 23, 1939, in Tanganyeka. Horst was 
bom May 7, 1944 in Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia; Ulrich 
was bom May 7, 1946 also in Salisbury; George Roy Otis 
(the name George from George Hook in Africa, Roy from 
Roy Palmer, and the name Otis from my name) was bom 
December 13,1947 in Pinneburg, Germany; and Walter was 
bom February 19, 1955 in Port Elizabeth, South Africa. 
Monica is now a student at North Central Christian College 
and plans to return to Africa as a missionary. 

Helmut Prochnow—the Boy Who Almost Starved 
Helmut was almost dead when we found him in the 
bombed out rubble of the former Rebstock airport. We 
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put him in a hospital in Frankfurt and nursed him back 
to health from miningitis. He was the first person to obey 
the gospel in Germany and was the first mayor of our Boys’ 
Home. We taught him in our training school at Frankfurt 
and later sent him to David Lipscomb College for two 
years. There he found and married a fine Christian girl. 
They returned to Munich and worked with the church 
there for two years. He is now working for the Freeman 
Optical Company in Nashville, Tennessee and is helping 
with one of the small congregations in Nashville. They 
have three children. 


Rene Chenaux-Respond—He Wanted To Sell a Camera 


Rene has a French name; he was 
born in Calcutta, India, July 28, 
w ^ 1929; he is a Swiss citizen; he has 

lived most of his life in Germany, 
and has gone to school some in 
America. The first time we met 
Rene was when he and Dieter 
Bucholz came to our door in 1947 
where Brother Palmer and I lived 
at Passavantstrasse 28. They 
Rene wanted to trade us a camera for 

Chenaux-Respond something to eat. We told them 
that we would not trade for their camera, for that was 
considered to be black market, but that we would give 
them something to eat if they were hungry. They were 
greatly astonished at such an answer, and accepted an 
invitation to attend the Monday night Bible class that was 
being taught in English. 



Both Rene and Dieter soon obeyed the gospel on Febru¬ 
ary 2,1948. He and Dieter attended Abilene Christian Col¬ 
lege 1951/52 and since that time Rene has been preaching 
occasionally. He preached some at the West End congre- 
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gation from August, 1952 to July, 1955. In July, 1955 he 
started preaching regularly for the Sachenhausen congre¬ 
gation while at the same time he continued to work at the 
I. G. Farben Industry in Hoechst. He was partially sup¬ 
ported in his preaching at Sachenhausen by the Fox and 
Lake congregation in Carlsbad, New Mexico. Rene holds 
the equivalent to a M. A. Degree in economics from the 
University of Frankfurt. He has now immigrated to Aus¬ 
tralia and is helping greatly with the work of the church 
there. 



Gottfried Reichel Converted by Servicemen 
Gottfried was bom March 9, 1930. He came to Munich 
from the East Zone due to the fact that his brother, Chris¬ 
tian, was in Munich and desired to be adopted by an 
American serviceman, Millard VanDeusen. There he 
learned the truth. Here is his story in his own words: 
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I, Gottfried, was baptized May 2, 1948 by Brother Millard 
VanDeusen. From him 1 learned the theoretical truth of be¬ 
coming a Christian while Brother Carl W. McDaniel through 
his Christian example brought me finally to obedience. I owe 
much to both of them. In November, 1948 I started studying 
in Koenigstein. After graduating from Frankfurt in June, 1951, 
I attended two years at Harding College where I received my 
B. A. in Bible and public speaking. I married Hannelore Pusch 
December 28, 1954. October 27, 1955 gave us a son Matthias 
Gottfried. Michael Johannes was born November 11, 1956. 
Since November, 1953 I have been working with the German 
congregation in Munich-Laim. The Harris and Irving church 
in San Angelo, Texas is supporting and overseeing me in this 
work. Every second Sunday I preach for the American church 
in Munich. We are happy in our work and ask for the prayers of 
our American friends. 

For more details about the conversion of Gottfried see 
the history of the church in Munich in this book. Gottfried 
lias one of the keenest intellects in Germany. 


Dieter and Margaret Goebel—He Married a Missionary 

Dieter Goebel was bom March 1, 1930 in East Prussia. 
During the time Helmut Prochnow, our first convert, was in 
the hospital in 1947, he got acquainted with another boy 
by the name of Karl Heinz Goebel. Through the request 
of Helmut, we admitted Karl Heinz to our Boys' Home 
when he was released from the hospital. Later Karl Heinz 
brought his brother. Dieter, who also stayed in the Boys’ 
Home. Here Dieter learned the Truth and obeyed the 
gospel in 1948. 

Bob Helsten and I gave him daily instruction in the 
Bible, and he worked closely with Bob in the church in 
Hanau. The church in Springfield, Tennessee sent us ten 
dollars per month for Dieter. We reported to them about 
his progress, and in 1950 they decided to bring him to 
America where he attended David Lipscomb College for 
two years. In 1951 he returned to Germany and worked 





with the Hanau congregation until January, 1953. He 
married Margaret Dunn of Detroit, Michigan January 16, 
1952. Margaret, at the time, was doing mission work in 
Germany. From 1953 to 1955 Dieter and Margaret worked 
with Weldon Bennett and Don Finto in Hamburg. From 
September, 1955 to June, 1957 he finished his B. A. Degree 
in ancient languages in Wayne University, Detroit, Michi¬ 
gan. In August, 1958 he received his M. A. Degree from 
Harding College. In the fall of 1958 they went back to 
Germany to work with the church in Berlin. They have 
two children—Kenneth Dieter and Ann Margaret. The 
David Lipscomb College Church in Nashville supports 
them. Dieter is a hard worker, a diligent student, and as 
dependable as the Rock of Gibralter. God bless them! 
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Hans anil Peggy Nowak—The Boy without Shoes 

Hans V. Nowak was 
born November 4, 1928 
in Czechoslovakia. 
When the Czech Com¬ 
munists took over that 
country in 1945, the 
Nowaks, like three mil¬ 
lion other German peo¬ 
ple, were forced from 
their homes. In 1946 
they arrived in Frank¬ 
furt. I remember quite 
well when Hans at¬ 
tended the church serv- 
Hans and Peggy Nowak ices in Frankfurt at 

Niederrader Landstrasse 14 for the first time. His shoes 
were so small and worn that his toes were sticking out. 
I gave him my own shoes, some clothes and food. He 
continued to come to church and obeyed the gospel in 
the early part of 1948. He continued to study business 
and economics and finished his apprenticeship. In 1950, 
under the oversight and by the support of the Central 
Church of Christ in Nashville, he entered David Lipscomb 
College where he studied two years. There he met and 
married Peggy S. Martin from Mobile, Alabama shortly 
before he returned to Germany in 1952. 

Peggy was born September 2, 1934 and so she was only 
seventeen years old at the time of their marriage. It 
wasn’t easy for her to persuade her parents to let her get 
married. 

From October, 1952 through October, 1953 they worked 
with the church in Stuttgart and then moved to Kaiser¬ 
slautern in November, 1955. Hans preaches for the church 
in Permasens as well as his regular work in Kaiserslautern. 
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Hans has traveled much in the States to raise money for 
the work in Germany and has been very successful in this 
work. He has done much good for the church in Germany 
in this way. They are being supported by the Central 
Church in Nashville. 

The Nowaks have three children: Martin, born August 
23, 1953 and Clifton, bom March IS, 1955, and John Ben¬ 
nett, bom April 24, 1958. Hans preaches for the English 
speaking congregation in Kaiserslautern as well as the 
German. Peggy says: “During my lifetime I have had noth¬ 
ing but blessings, peace, and happiness, and I know I 
cannot fully appreciate what God has seen fit to give me. 
But my prayer is that in the rest of my life I will have the 
opportunities and abilities to serve Him in such a way as 
to show how thankful I really am.” 

Hans lets no grass grow under his feet. 1-Ie succeeds 
at whatever he begins. With such a wife how could he 
help but succeed. 

F red and Margie Casmir—The Boy a Catholic Priest Sent 

In 1947 a young Catholic by the name of Engelbert Betts 
went to his priest to ask him if he knew how he could make 
contacts with some Americans—he would like to play 
ball with them. The priest sent him to us. We told him 
that we did not play ball but that we had a Bible class in 
English and we would like to invite him to attend. He came 
to the Monday night class, and after a few Mondays, he 
brought another young man by the name of Walter Ritter. 
Walter in turn brought Fred Casmir. Neither Engelbert 
nor Walter continued coming to church, but Fred Casmir 
obeyed the gospel in the early part of 1948 and entered 
David Lipscomb College in September, 1948. He received 
his B. A. Degree from there in 1950. In August, 1950 he 
returned to Germany and preached for the church in Hep- 
penheim from August, 1950 to May, 1954. He was sup- 
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ported in the work with that congregation by the church 
in Lewisburg, Tennessee. A new building was erected 
while he was there. During this time he preached over 
Radio Luxembourg, Radio Saarbrucken, and Radio Frank¬ 
furt. Fred was born December 30, 1928 in Berlin. At 
fifteen he was drafted into Hitler’s army and served in the 
officers cadet 1944-45. 



The Casmirs: Fred, Margie, Karen Ann 


In 1951 I met a young lady at Harding College by the 
name of Margie Rogers. She and Betty Roemer came to 
Germany together that year and Betty started working 
full time with Fred in Heppenheim. This led to the court¬ 
ship and marriage of Fred and Margie in 1952. Margie 
was a registered nurse and first came to know Fred through 
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nursing one of the sick members of the Heppenheim con¬ 
gregation. Their daughter Karen Ann was bom July 1, 
1953. They also have a son, Fred Otis. 

In 1954 the Casmirs returned to Columbus, Ohio where 
he obtained his Ph.D. Degree 1957 in speech, radio, T.V. 
and psychology. He is teaching at present in George 
Pepperdine College, Los Angeles, in the speech depart¬ 
ment. They plan to return to Berlin, Fred's native city, 
soon to continue to preach the gospel there. Fred’s 
ability and talents are seldom excelled. And I predict that 
with that little nurse to help him as a wife, he will use his 
Doctor’s Degree for the glory of God and the spread of 
the church in Germany. 


Dieter and Eva Alien—He Liked the Ice Cream 



Dieter Alien was born 
February 11, 1928 in 
Frankfurt, Germany. Die¬ 
ter heard from Margaret 
Kist about the group of 
American preachers who 
were preaching at Am 
Tiergarten and were giv¬ 
ing food. He was inter¬ 
ested in learning English 
so he attended Bible class 
for the first time in Au¬ 
gust, 1947 that was taught 
on Monday nights in 
English. He says that the 
ice cream that was served 
on Monday nights tasted 
mighty good. He obeyed 
the gospel in February, 1948, and in May, 1948 he gave up 
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his secular job, where he was training to be an engineer 
for agricultural machines, to work for the church. He 
worked mostly with Delmar Bunn in the relief work and 
in personal work. He preached his first sermon in the 
summer of 1948 and entered David Lipscomb College in 
the fall of 1948. He remained through the spring semester 
of 1950. During the time he was in Lipscomb, he won the 
extemporaneous speaking contest and made an outstanding 
record for himself and the work in Germany. He was 
greatly loved by all who knew him. 

In the summer of 1950 he started preaching for the 
church in Mannheim where he worked for six years. Dur¬ 
ing this time he published a Bible correspondence course 
which is widely used in Germany. Dieter holds many 
meetings. 

In 1951 Dieter met Eva Paulini. Eva was born August 
20, 1928 in Koenigsberg, East Prussia. In 1945 she, with 
her mother, came to West Germany as refugees. Her 
father was killed by the Russians. She saw the new build¬ 
ing at Senckenberg Anlage and attended services. She 
obeyed the gospel in May, 1951. She attended the training 
school at Senckenberg 1951-52 and worked for the church 
at Westend 1952-53. She and Dieter were married October 
3,1954 and a boy, Frederick, was bom July 25, 1955. They 
now have two children. 

Dieter moved to Hamburg with his family in January, 
1957 to begin work with the church there. They are 
being supported in their work in Germany by the Charlotte 
Avenue congregation in Nashville, Tennessee. A new 
church building was erected in Mannheim during his stay 
there. They came to America for a short visit in 1960. 
Dieter has the ability of Martin Luther, and I predict that 
his name will go down in history as one of the greatest 
preachers Germany has ever known. 
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Reiner and Rosel Kalins—He Couldn’t Study in 
East Germany 
Reiner was bom November 
21, 1931 in a little town in 
Sascony behind the Iron 
Curtain. He tried to prepare 
himself to preach, but there 
were no possibilities in East 
Germany for him to study. 

Gottfried Reichel was from 
the same town, and when 
Gottfried visited his parents 
there, he told Reiner about 
the church of Christ and the 
training school in which he 
was then studying in Koenig- 
stein. Through Gottfried, 

Reiner was invited and en¬ 
tered the training school in 
May, 1949. After a short time 
he obeyed the gospel. Reiner 
says, “The three years in the 
training school were the most precious and fruitful years 
of my life. There I was baptized into Christ by Roy V. 
Palmer and a sound foundation was laid in faith and doc¬ 
trine. There also I met my wife, Rosel.” 

Rosel was bom in Frankfurt June 22, 1931. She writes: 

In 1947 my parents came in contact with the church through 
an acquaintance. My parents began attending the services and 
soon they were added to the church. I was still a member of the 
Catholic youth organization, but soon I went with my parents 
to the services. On January 31, 1949 I became a Christian and 
was baptized by Ulrich Steiniger. From 1950-51 I studied 
in the training school in Frankfurt. September, 1951 to De¬ 
cember, 1952 I attended David Lipscomb College and George 
Peabody College in Nashville, Tennessee. In January, 1953 I 
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returned to Germany, and on August 31, 1953 I was married to 
Reiner Kallus by Dieter Alien. 

Reiner worked first for the church in Heidelberg after 
finishing school in Frankfurt and on January 1, 1953 he 
moved to Karlsruhe to work for the church there. He 
preached for the church in Heidelberg from 1956 to 1959. 
He is now attending Abilene Christian College and teach¬ 
ing German. He plans to return to Germany in 1962. 

Reiner is editor of the paper “Christ and Gemeinde” 
(Christ and the Church). He was supported in the work 
at Karlsruhe by the Grove Avenue congregation in San 
Antonio, Texas and for the work in Heidelberg by the 
Charlotte Avenue congregation in Nashville, Tennessee. 
Reiner is conscientious and preaches from the heart. Those 
he converts usually remain tme to the Lord. 

Edgar and Dixie Knoebl—lle Was a Prisoner of War 

Edgar was bom Sep- 
! tember 4, 1928 in Maehr, 

f Schonberg, CSR. He came 

to Germany in 1939. He 
served in the German army 
and was a prisoner of war 
1945-46. He read an “ad” 
about the possibility to 
study the Bible and en¬ 
tered the training school at 
Koenigstein in • 1948. He 
was baptized by Roy V. 
Palmer in Frankfurt April'29, 1949. After he completed his 
study in the training school in 1952 he worked for a short 
time with Dieter Alten in Mannheim. From 1952 to 1954 
he studied in Harding College where he received his B.A. 
and M.A. Degrees. 

Dixie Ann Smyth was bom August 28,1928 in Ft. Worth, 
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Texas. She was baptized in 1941 by H. Leo Boles at the 
Polytechnic church. Her first two years of college was at 
Arlington State College, Arlington, Texas. She received 
her B. A. Degree in speech and English from Harding 
College in 1951. She worked in New York City as a secre¬ 
tary 1952-53 and attended New York University. 1953-54 
she attended the graduate school at Harding College and 
worked as secretary to Brother W. B. West. There she met 
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Edgar and they were married in June, 1954. They have one 
child, Dixie. 

Edgar and Dixie returned to Germany in September, 
1954 and began working with the church in Heppenheim. 
There their daughter, Dixie was born. In October, 1956 
they closed their work in Heppenheim and Edgar entered 
the University of Frankfurt to work toward his Doctors 
Degree and Dixie worked in the office of the church in 
Frankfurt as bookkeeper and secretary. He was supported 
for his work in Heppenheim by the church in Lewisburg. 
They returned to America in 1959. 


Dieter and Christa Fritschie—IIe Served in Hitlers Army 



Dieter Fritschie was bom 
February 10, 1926 in Berlin. 
He served in Hitler’s army 
1943-45. He was captured by 
the Americans in the Harz 
mountains and served one 
year as a prisoner of war. 
When he was released in 1946 
he went to Marburg. There 
in the old university city he 
read an “ad” in a paper one 
day about a Bible School in 
Dieter Fritschie Frankfurt. He responded and 

entered the school at Koenigstein January of 1949. On 
March 28, 1949 he was baptized and preached his first 
sermon at Tiergarten in 1950. He did his first work in 
the church in the Sachenhausen and Hanau congregations. 
He has been preaching for the Bornheim congregation 
since 1951. On August 5, 1955 he married Christa Riedel 
from Breslau. They have no children. He has done a good 
work with the Bornheim congregation. He is supported by 


the church in Dennison, Texas. 
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Klmis and Friedel Goebels-He Was Captured by Russians 



Klaus came from a strict Roman Catholic family in the 
Rheinland. He says: “I was thoroughly convinced that the 
Roman Catholic Church was the true church-established 
by Christ.” In the fall of 1948 he saw a sign that had been 
posted by Brethren Roy Palmer and Delmar Bunn adver¬ 
tising opportunities for a Bible study. He entered the 
training school at Koenigstein in November, 1948. After 
intensive study and many arguments, he obeyed the gos¬ 
pel. During the last two years of his study he preached 
and taught in the church at Westend in Frankfurt, Heidel¬ 
berg, and others. 

After finishing the 
training school in 
January, 1951, he 
worked with Richard 
Walker and later with 
Delmar Bunn in Hei¬ 
delberg for three 
years. During that 
time he held about 
twenty meetings for 
various churches in 
Germany. In April, 
1954 he entered 
Harding College in 
Searcy, Arkansas 
from which he re¬ 
ceived his B. A. De¬ 
gree in the spring of 
1956. During his 
study at Harding he made straight As and on graduation 
received six of the highest scholarship awards. During his 
study in Harding he was supported by the Twelfth and 
Drexel Streets congregation in Oklahoma City. In July, 
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1956 lie returned to Frankfurt to work for the Westend 
congregation. He is being supported in this work by the 
Broadway Church of Christ in Lubbock, Texas and by the 
Westend congregation in Frankfurt. I have never heard 
better preaching than that I have heard from Klaus. He 
is a real scholar. 

Klaus was born March 10, 1923 in Eschweiler. He 
served in Hitler’s army 1942-45 when he was captured by 
the Russians. He was a prisoner of the Russians for two 
months and then was handed over to the Americans. He 
was a prisoner of the Americans for four months in Bel- 

Friedel Maihoefer was born January 31, 1920 in Lithu¬ 
ania. Klaus and Friedel were married in Hanau October 
30, 1948. They have two children: Klaus Wilhelm, bom 
January 12, 1950 and Betty, born April 27, 1954. 

Heinz and Ruth Mueller—He Comes from the Russian Zone 

Heinz was born September 21, 

1923 in Thueringen in the Russian 
Zone. From 1943-44 he served on 
the Western front as a soldier in 
Hitler’s army. He was wounded, 
captured by the Americans, and 
sent as a prisoner of war to Camp 
Forrest near Tullahoma, Tennessee. 

After his release in 1946, he worked 
at different jobs. In 1947 he married 
Ruth Rink who was bom January Heinz Mueller 
10, 1925 in Weidenhausen. In 1952 he visited our building 
and church services at Senckenberg Anlage 17 in Frankfurt. 
He was taught the truth by Brother Ziegert and Weldon 
Bennett. Brother Bennett baptized him. In April, 1953 he 
started studying in the Bible training school in Frankfurt 
and from November, 1953 until January 1, 1957, he helped 
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with the church in Niederrad in addition to his study. On 
January 1, 1957 he moved to Augsburg where he now 
preaches not only in German but also in English. He is 
doing a good work with the church in Augsburg. Heinz 
doesn’t know the meaning of discouragement nor defeat. 
His ultimate goal is success. 



Ruth Ransohoff—She Was Chased from Germany by Hitler 
Ruth was born Au¬ 
gust 12, 1924 and 
reared in Berlin. Due 
to the fact that her 
father was a Jew, the 
entire family had to 
leave Germany in 
March, 1939. They 
went to the Domini¬ 
can Republic where 
Ruth received her 
teacher’s certificate 
in 1944. She was 
principal of an ele¬ 
mentary school of 
eight grades. After¬ 
wards she held differ¬ 
ent positions in the 
Diplomatic Service, 
Justice Department, 
and was later Social 
Directress of a chain 
of government owned 
hotels. Later she took 
a job with the U. S. 
Army as an Adminis¬ 
trative Assistant and Class B Finance Agent with the 
Inter American Geodetic Survey. 
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Then she got homesick for Germany and returned to 
Berlin in 1952. She was greatly disappointed to find most 
of her friends had either been killed or scattered to other 
places during the war. On her way back to the Dominican 
Republic, she came through Frankfurt and saw an “ad” 
of the church in the telephone director)'. She called us and 
visited the church services. She became a Christian and 
we invited her to attend the training school in Frankfurt 
during 1952-53. In 1953-54 she attended Abilene Christian 
College to further prepare herself for service in the king¬ 
dom of God. Since 1951 she has been of outstanding 
service in the church in Berlin teaching childrens classes, 
ladies’ Bible classes, and doing personal work. She has 
an outstanding and pleasing personality; she is a true Chris¬ 
tian and a faithful teacher of God’s Word. Her ability is 
unequalled. Since she is a native of Berlin, she knows 
her people and how best to reach them with the truth. All 
who know her, love her. 








Rudi and Vreny Walzebuck from Breslau 
Rudi was bom in Breslau April 4, 1927. After the war 
in 1945, he came to Germany. In 1948 he read an “ad” 
about the Bible training course in Koenigstein and entered 
school there January 1, 1949. There he learned the truth 
and decided to become a Christian. After finishing the 
training school in 1951, he preached for the church in 
Niederrad until he moved to Stuttgart in 1953 to preach 
for the church there. 

Vreny was bom October 16, 1929 in Zurich, Switzerland. 
As a result of a visit in Switzerland with the Blum brothers, 
Rudi met Vreny. In the summer of 1951 she was baptized 
by Heinrich Blum and in October, 1951 Rudi and Vreny 
were married. They have two sons. 

In 1956 they visited America for about ten months where 
Rudi raised about 815,000 toward the erection of a church 
building in Stuttgart. The church in Stuttgart has made 
excellent progress since the Walzebucks moved there. Rudi 
is very likable and one of the best personal workers in 
Germany. 

Ludwig and Anita Hoepfl-Another Former Catholic 
Ludwig was born November 28, 1920 and was reared 
a Catholic. From 1939 to 1945 he served in Hitlers army. 
He was a prisoner of war from May, 1945 to June, 1946. 
He married Anita in 1948. Their son was born December 
15, 1949. In 1950 he enrolled in the correspondence Bible 
course conducted by Dieter Alten of Mannheim. Through 
this he learned the truth and was baptized August 6, 1951. 
In the spring of 1952 he entered the Bible training school 
in Frankfurt. Beginning in March, 1953 he assisted Brother 
Jack Nadeau in the downtown congregation in Munich. 
Brother Nadeau taught him and trained him for the work 
in Munich. Ludwig is very conscientious and spiritual, 
a diligent student of the Word of the Lord, and is a suc¬ 
cessful evangelist. He holds many meetings in the different 
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churches in Germany. Since the Nadeaus left Munich in 
1957, Ludwig is the only preacher in downtown Munich. 
Ludwig is among the best for gospel meetings. He gives 
his might and his all when he preaches. 



Albert and Friederike Kniest—He Threatened His Own Life 
One day in 1952 a man by the name of Albert Kniest 
came to my office in great confusion. He was threatening 
to take his life. I learned his trouble was that he was 
about to go bankrupt in the building business. He was a 
very intelligent and talented man. I told him he should be 
ashamed to be admitting defeat with such wonderful talents 
—that he should let his business go if he could not save it, 
for it was not worth as much as his life, and that maybe if 
he lost his business, the Lord was only opening up to him 
a greater field of service in which .he could use his talents 
for the Lord’s work. 
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His wife was a faithful member of the VVestend congre¬ 
gation having obeyed the gospel in 1950. I urged him to 
take her life as an example. After talking to him for several 
hours, I persuaded him to forget the idea of suicide and 
to take bankruptcy if he must do so. I urged him to start 
coming to church. He soon became a Christian and soon 
was studying with us in our training school to prepare him¬ 
self to preach the gospel of Christ. He was baptized No¬ 
vember 22, 1952 and started study with us in April of 1953. 
He finished his study in the fall of 1955. 

Brother Kniest was a diligent student even though he was 
older than most of those who were studying with him. He 
was born May 15, 1908 in Kiel. He held the equivalent of 
a Master’s Degree in engineering and architecture. So it 
wasn’t hard for him to study. He learned every assignment 
we gave him, and since finishing school in Frankfurt, he has 
been preaching in Kassel and Hanau. Both congregations 
are making excellent progress and almost every month 
someone obeys the gospel. He is a fine church builder. He 
gives his all into the work of the Lord. 

Albert married Friederika Dignal December 20, 1932. 
They have no children but he has helped rear his wife’s 
two grandchildren and they both are faithful Christians. 
Gerd is now studying in Harding and Hennie married 
Eugene Smith, Jr. of Dallas, Texas. 


Kurt and Christel Blum-Missionarics to Germany 
Taught Him 

Kurt Blum was born Aug. 13, 1930 in Zurich, Switzer¬ 
land. He and his twin brother, Heinrich, were taught the 
truth by missionaries while they waited in Switzerland for 
permission to enter Germany. After his conversion he came 
to Frankfurt to study and prepare himself to preach the 
gospel. He then studied at Central Christian College and 
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received his B.A. degree from Abilene Christian College 
in 1957. He married Christel Eggers of Hamburg, Ger¬ 
many Aug. 24, 195S. Kurt established the church in Bern 
and will stay there to see it grow. He is a good steady 
worker for the Lord, and what he does, he does well. 


Heinrich Grieser—He Was a Lutheran Elder 
Heinrich Grieser, who preaches for the church in Hep- 
penheim, was converted in Heppenheim by Edgar Knoe- 
bel. He was born July 23, 1905 and reared near Heppen¬ 
heim. He obeyed the gospel in 1954. He preaches for the 
church in Niederrad as well as in Heppenheim. There are 
25 members in Niederrad and 34 members in Heppenheim. 
Brother Grieser has four children. He fits naturally in 
Heppenheim and will do a good work there. They are a 
fine family. 



The Heinrich Griesers 
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Heinrich and Lucy Blum—An Invitation 
Led Him to the Truth 

Heinrich Blum was born 
Aug. 13, 1930 in Zurich, 
Switzerland. When Weldon 
Bennett entered Switzer¬ 
land, a very courteous 
young man helped him 
through the customs. Wel¬ 
don handed him a card and 
invited him to attend 
church services. Heinrich did so and brought his twin 
brother Kurt. After having studied in Frankfurt Bible 
School, he attended Florida Christian College. In 1955 he 
received his B.A. degree from A.C.C. In 1956 he married 
Lucy Freeman from McAlester, Okla. They have one child: 
William John. Heinrich and Jack McKinney established 
the church in Zurich. Heinrich knows the Swiss people- 
having been born and reared in their midst. No better 
missionary could be found for such a task. 

Willem M. Roest-He Was Earlier a Baptist Preacher 
Willem M. Roest was born and 
reared in Holland. He was trained 
in philosophy and theology and served 
from 1926 to 1937 as Baptist preacher 
in Holland. Through the World War 
he was brought to Germany. In 1950 
he obeyed the gospel and wanted im¬ 
mediately to preach, but he had many 
lessons to learn first. In 1956 he 
studied in the Frankfurt Bible school. 

Since 1957 he has been assisting Bro. Willem M. Roest 
Goebels in the personal work and public teaching of the 
Westend church in Frankfurt. Brother Roest is a hard 
worker and he is greatly loved by all the members. 
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Ludwig and Elsbeth Klinke—He Made 
Straight A’s in College 



Ludwig first heard the 
truth in a tent meeting that 
was held on the Opera 
Platz—just across the street 
from the opera house in 
Frankfurt. . He was de¬ 
termined from the very be¬ 
ginning to become a gospel 
preacher, but his parents 
insisted that he first finish 
his apprenticeship. He at¬ 
tended the Bible School 
from 1955 to 1957 while it 
was being moved from 
place to place. He studied 
in Berlin, Frankfurt, Ham¬ 
burg, Mannheim, and 
Munich. He received his 
B. A. degree from Abilene 
9 having made a straight A in all 


Almost from the beginning of his study, Ludwig was 
determined to study in America. But we had learned that 
many of the single boys who come from Germany to 
America to study marry American girls. It is better if they 
marry German girls because then both are happy to re¬ 
main in Germany. We had therefore opposed Ludwig's 
desires to study in America until he was married. One 
day in 1957 he told me that the English speaking church 
in Wuerzburg was planning to send him to America to 
study. I told him I was going to try to persuade them not 
to send him unless he got married. He said that he couldn’t 
get married. I asked him about the little girl he had been 
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courting in Waldmichelbach. He said: “She is too young. 
She is only seventeen and her parents will not give their 
consent.” I persuaded him to ask her. After several weeks 
the parents consented and they were married by Heinrich 
Grieser June 30, 1957 in the church in Heppenheim. They 
came to America to study Aug. 15, 1957. They are now 
working with the church in Wuerzburg, Germany, being 
supported in that work by the church at Mart, Texas. 
Ludwig and Elsbeth are a wonderful little couple, and I 
am happy to have had a small part in persuading them to 
get married. Ludwig has grown in ability and love for the 
work of the Lord from the day that he was converted. 
He will continue to grow, and will do a great work. He is 
tried and true. 

Hans and Use Grimm—A New Testament Christian for 
Many Years 
Hans G. Grimm testi¬ 
fies that he can trace the 
plea for the New Testa¬ 
ment church in Europe 
back to 1117 A.D. Many 
of bis ancestors were 
killed or burned at stake 
in their struggle for New 
Testament Christianity. 

He was bom in Sablon- 
les-Metz (Lorraine) and 
was baptized in the 
White Leke Alsatia 
March 18, 1917 for the 
remission of sins. Be¬ 
cause of his faith in the 
New Testament church 
he spent fourteen 
months in a German 
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concentration camp, and four years in a Russian prison 
camp. In March, 1955 he met Brother Kniest in Kassel and 
after long conversations with Brethren Palmer, Collier, and 
Bunn, they were convinced that he was a New Testament 
Christian. In 1956 he preached for the church in Kaiser- 
slauten while Hans Novak was in America. He has preached 
in Mannheim since 1957. He has an excellent knowledge of 
church history and taught Comparative Religions for a 
time in the University of Leipzig. 



Jaro and Jana Schubert-He Was a Catholic Priest 
Jaro was bom on 
May 27, 1922, in 
Czechoslovakia, near 
the Russian border. 
There he grew up in 
a Roman Catholic en¬ 
vironment, being 
reared in the convic¬ 
tion that the Catholic 
faith is the only true 
one. He says: 

“During the years 
I worked as a priest, 
my scruples and 
doubts grew. All the 
people I knew had 
been baptized as chil¬ 
dren, but they did not 
believe. I saw that in¬ 
fant baptism pro¬ 
duces members of the 
church on paper but 
not in “spirit and in 
truth.” A great num¬ 
ber of these who were 
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baptized as children grew up to be heathen. Still as a 
priest I had to baptize newborn babies. I did it unwillingly, 
with increasing doubts. During these years I studied the 
book of Acts more than ever before. In my heart a dream 
took form about the original church, the way it was 
planned by God. I tried to talk about it several times, but I 
always got the same answer: it was possible in those 
remote times, but not now. . . . Was it just a dream, the 
New Testament tells us about the life of the first Chris¬ 
tians and the first congregations? I did not think it was. I 
started to gather people around me, who thought along 
the same terms; they were mostly young people and our 
group became larger all the time. We studied the Bible 
and talked our problems over. But all this was still done on 
a Catholic basis, even though we called ourselves Chris¬ 
tians rather than Catholics. Some non-Catholics also joined 
our group. Since all activities among young people are 
considered to be a privilege of the government in countries 
where the Communists are in power, we lrd to meet in 
secret. For about five years I worked with this group of 
50 young people, until we were found out by the secret 
police. Even though we had never phnned anything 
against the government, several of the group were im¬ 
prisoned, others taken to concentration camps, still others 
were miraculously spared. Seven escaped with me to 
Germany. Later on still another one, a teacher, managed 
to reach safety. 

“After my escape in 1953 I worked again as a priest and 
became minister of Czech refugees in South and West 
Germany. 

“But, my questions and problems had not subsided, in 
fact they doubled and worried me no end. I started to 
realize that there were people, who were obviously Chris¬ 
tians, but who were not of the Catholic faith. Their faith 
and their convictions were sincere. 1 read the works of 
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Martin Luther and Soren Kirkegaard—and I could not 
just call them “heretics.” I lost the confidence I had in 
theology. 1 realized it stood between me and God. The 
question of authority became more acute and tormented 
me. My friends told me again and again: “You cannot 
be a Christian. You cannot exist without authority. What¬ 
ever the Councils and the Pope say, that is the right thing. 
It is the will of God . . .” But, I could not overlook the 
discrepancy with the Scriptures. I finally realized that 1 
was at a turning point in my life. I could not serve two 
masters. I had to choose one authority—people or God. 
I chose the Bible, the word of God and I was prepared 
from that day on to do whatever the Bible would tell me 
to do. From then on I asked only the Bible and looked 
for answers only there. The following months I spent 
mostly reading my Bible, sometimes the whcle night 
through. 

“One day in the spring of 1956 my attention was caught 
by some advertising on the public billboards in Munich: 
a meeting at the Church of Christ. The topics were in¬ 
teresting to me, because they were about New Testament 
Christianity, and also the speaker, a former Rom m Catholic 
priest (Brother Salvoni). I was not converted during that 
meeting, but I started attending Bible classes at the Church 
of Christ, because I felt that I might find there what I was 
looking for. I met Bro. Jack Nadeau and Bro. Ludwig 
Hocpfl. Those two know how hard and earnest my seeking 
was. It lasted all of one year in which I read and re-read 
the New Testament until I was certain that the Bible does 
not know a pope, that the Bible knows only one Mediator, 
Jesus Christ (not Mary), that the Bible knows of no bap¬ 
tism without personal decision, and that the Bible has a 
different conception of priesthood than the Catholic church. 
I finally saw clearly how people through their human ideas 
and additions have made a complicated legal affair called 
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religion out of the simple faith of the original church, 
especially so, when I compared in my mind the freedom, 
Christ and Paul talked about, with the book of regulations 
of the Catholic church, which contains more than 2,000 

“After that new-found conviction 1 could not be a Roman 
Catholic priest any more (Rom. 14:23 . . . whatsoever is 
not of faith is sin) without cheating myself and others! 
It was not easy to leave the friends of many years and 
exchange work and security for insecurity. I wrote a letter 
to the brethren of the church of Christ asking for their 
prayers and then I told my superiors that 1 was leaving 
the Catholic Church. I was heartily received at the church 
of Christ in Munich and was baptized there in May, 1957. 

“Several of the next months I spent at the Bible school in 
Frankfurt, conducted by Bro. Otis Gatewood. In August 
I had planned to start work at a secular job; but the Lord 
planned differently. In July of that same year I accom¬ 
panied Bro. Gatewood to a tent meeting in Berlin and met 
Brother Richard Walker there, who persuaded me to work 
with him in Berlin. 

“The Lord has blessed our work here, the church is 
growing, we already are conducting services in three meet¬ 
ing places in different sectors of town.—(Friedenau, Wil- 
mersdorf and Wedding). I work mostly with the congre¬ 
gation in Wilmersdorf and help Bro. Walker in Friedenau 
and Wedding. I preach twice on Sundays, hold two Bible 
classes and help with five other classes, lead the singing 
in church and direct a choir. Also, I print the bulletin and 
then there are the visits, Bible correspondence course, etc. 

"I married my wife, Jana, in October, 1957. She was 
born in Czechoslovakia also. I met her, while I was work¬ 
ing with the young people there. She was an active mem- 
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ber of our group and one of my best helpers. She was 
among the few who could flee with me. In Germany she 
was trained to be an instructor of Catholic religion at 
public schools. She knew about my doubts and problems, 
we talked them over so many times—she had a definite part 
in my spiritual development and helped me find my way; 
but, I do want to repeat what I said at my wedding before 
the congregation in Berlin: I liked her, but this was not the 
reason for my leaving the Catholic church and the priest¬ 
hood. I have to say this before God and the Church, be¬ 
cause it is the truth, and because the Catholic church is 
affirming the contrary to devaluate my decision in order 
to explain it in a fleshly way to fleshly-minded people. 
Jana had to return from the United States where she had 
gone to live and come back to Europe if she wanted to 
marry me. She did come and I am thankful for it to the 
Lord. She is a great help to me in my work, since she was 
trained as a religious teacher and preacher’s assistant. 
Her practical knowledge is a great asset in the work. 

“The Lord has blessed our marriage with a son, Paul 
Franz, who was bom in Berlin on August 2, 1958. 

“When I think back on my past life I am not sorry 
for anything with the exception of my sins. For 16 years 
now I have seeked and prayed. . . . Thy will be done . . . 
nevertheless not as I will, but as Thou wilt ... I do not 
believe in coincidence—it was the Lord who has led me this 
way and who has punished me on this way until one night 
I found myself alone with my sins in a blind alley, but 
then God showed me through His work what I had to do. 
I followed His word, and so through God’s grace I have 
become what I am now: a gospel preacher. The Lord 
be praised, that He led my wife on the way of the truth; 
my hopes and prayers are with Him, that my former 
Catholic friends may also see the truth and act accordingly, 
to His glory and my rejoicing.” 
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Horst and Lydia Knorr—From Prussia 

Horst and Lydia Knorr are working with the church in 
Heidelberg. He has this to say concerning his life: 

“I was born on the 3rd of September, 1928 in Duenen, 
East Prussia. My parents were farmers. After six years in 
the elementary school, I entered high school from which 
I graduated. During this time I was in the German army 
for one year and also in an American prison camp for one 
year. The end of the war brought bad times to my family. 
We fled from the Russians and have lived in West 
Germany since 1946.” 

“From 1948 to 1950 I was trained to be a wholesale 
merchant. In January, 1952,1 learned of tire church through 
my fiancee in Karlsruhe. On February 12, 1952 I ended 
my old life through baptism into Christ and live from that 
time until Jan. 1, 1959 with the church in Karlsruhe. I owe 
special thanks to brother Dick Smith who through his life 
was an example of the love of Christ.” 

“Since 1952 I worked, along with my profession, with 
the church in Karlsruhe. I held Bible classes and preached 
and for some time carried the load of the work. On April 
15, 1954 I married. My wife, Lydia Knorr (Roelig) is also 
from East Germany as a refugee. On April 26, 1955 a 
daughter, Damaris, was bom to our family. On July 4, 

1958 our second daughter, Britta, was born. In July of 
this year we are expecting our third child.” 

“Last year on January 1, 1959 I resigned from my pro¬ 
fession. Afterwards I studied for four months in the 
church at Heidelberg and in Wiesbaden. Since May 15, 

1959 I have worked full time with the church in Heidelberg. 
I am being supported by the Charlotte Ave. church in 
Nashville, Tenn. The church at Heidelberg has at this 
time 34 members.” 
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Friedhelm and Rita M'aedlich—Also a Former 
Catholic Priest 



Friedhelm Waedlich was 
born April 25,1925 in Neheim 
in the Ruhr. He was bap¬ 
tized by Henry Seidmeyer in 
Frankfurt April 29, 1959. He 
married Rita Rohr in 1946. 
They have six children: Rolf, 
13; Gerd, 11; Christa 10; 
Horst 8; Ingrid, 5; Iris, 3. He 
attended the Seminary of the 
Oecumenical Mission and the 
International Academy of the Old-Catholic Church of the 
Maryites and holds the S.T.D. and Ph.D. degrees from this 
academy. Before his conversion he was General Secretary 
of tile Oecumenical Mission and Superintendent of Studies 
of the Old-Catholic Academy of the Maryites, episcopal 
Ordinariated-counciller, and ordained Old-Catholic priest. 
His first contact with the church was through Roy Palmer 
in 1951, but did not obey the gospel until 1959. 


Richard and Renate Armbruster—He Met Her in Berlin 
Richard was bom in a little village Nebringen in South 
Germany. He was reared to be a strict Lutheran. He 
learned the trade of a butcher and was sent to Frankfurt 
to work in his uncle’s shop with the idea in mind that he 
would marry the daughter and take over the business. But 
while delivering meat at the church of Christ, High Mingle 
invited him to attend services. Hugh taught him and he 
became a Christian. He studied with us in the Frankfurt 
Bible school for a while and then went with us to Berlin. 
There he met Renate Vattcr and they fell in love. She 
obeyed the gospel during that meeting, and Richard helped 
teach her. They were married in September, 1959, and 
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are now working with Don Finto and Dieter Alten in 
Hamburg with plans to work with Dieter when Don leaves 
to come back to the U. S. in 1960. Richard lias now con¬ 
verted both his father and mother. 


Rticli Rischer—Attended Bible Class in Basement 

Rudi Rischer was born in Trop- 
pau. Sudtenland. Germany in July, 
1937. His family was separated 
during the war while his father was 
serving in the army. After the war 
they were reunited and lived in a 
bombed out basement in Munich. 
Bob Hare and Jack Nadeau came 
there once a week to hold a Bible 

_ class and Rudi obeyed the gospel. 

Rudi Rischer After finishing a business course 

he attended David Lipscomb for two years. After finishing 
David Lipscomb he went to Salzburg to work with the 
church there. 



Christel Kaempfer—She Was a Lutheran Nurse 
One day the janitor of the church in Senckenberg An- 
lage by the name of Heinrich Roth, met a Lutheran nurse 
out in front of the church building and explained the 
church to her. She came and attended services. She was 
very argumentative, and she had a very good knowledge 
of the Bible. She knew enough Bible to know that she 
was being taught the truth. She soon obeyed the gospel, 
but then she must leave the Lutheran hospital where she 
was working or quit the church. She left the hospital and 
came and lived in our home with us for over a year and 
helped my wife in the house work. She also worked in 
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the church office at Senckenberg and attended the Frank¬ 
furt Bible School. She made some of the best grades in 
the Bible school. 

After studying further in Berlin, Hamburg, and Zurich 
she was invited by Brother Cliff Ganius of Harding College 
to attend Harding. She has been working in the hospital 
at nights and attends classes during the day. She plans to 
return to Germany in 1960 to work full time with the 
church in Munich, especially in the children’s work. 


Karl Kalltts—He Fled from East Germany 

Karl has this to say 
about himself: 

“I was born Oct. 14, 
1938 in Oelsnitz in East 
Germany. As a young man 
I became an unbeliever. I 
fled from the Russian Zone 
in 1957 and came to Hei¬ 
delberg where my brother, 
Reiner, preached for the 
church. There I became a 
Christian in 1958.1 studied 
with brethren in Hamburg, 
Frankfurt, Heidelberg, 
Wiesbaden and in Munich. 
My first sermon was de¬ 
livered in Bruchsal in the fall of 1958. Since then I have 
preached from time to time in Wiesbaden, Nuernberg, 
Augsburg, and Munich. My mother has already been 
baptized. It is my sincere prayer that my father, who is 
still living in the Russian Zone, will also obey the gospel, 
so that our whole family will be united with Christ.” 



Karl Kallus 
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Helga Wilde and Gisela Kelm— 

They Married American Preachers 
Helga Wilde was a school teacher in Frankfurt, Germany. 
She was brought to us through the influence of Line 
Luters. I remember quite vividly the first time I ever 
saw her. She wore a chess that was too small for her. We 
gave her a larger dress and she was most happy. She at¬ 
tended the English Bible class and soon obeyed the gospel. 
She attended David Lipscomb and Vanderbilt in Nashville 
and earned her M.A. with a major in English and also 
found her husband, Ben Bessent. She taught German in 
A. C. C. for several years while her husband finished his 
M.A. They are both now teaching in NICE in Phila¬ 
delphia, Pa. 

Gisela Kelm is a young lady who was converted in 
Niederrad and then went with us regularly to Heppenheim 
to teach the children there. She attended Harding College 
and married a preacher, Brown Kinnard. He is also now 
teaching in NICE. 


Hans and Christel Faassen— 

From the Hungarian Revolution 
In 1956 during the Hungarian rebellion, my wife and I 
decided that we would like to go to the Austrian-Hungarian 
border and visit a refugee camp. We were praying and 
hoping that we could meet someone who would be inter¬ 
ested in the truth. Bob Hare had just moved to Vienna and 
we wanted to go there to visit him and his wife, Ruth, to 
encourage them in the new work that they had begun. 

After visiting with the Hares, we decided on Christmas 
eve 1956 to go to the border at Nickelsdorfer, the small 
city on the border where there was a refugee camp and 
where so many people had been crossing. During our 
visit in the camp, we saw about three hundred people who 
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had crossed the border the night before in weather three 
degrees below zero. A long tall boy who spoke English and 
Hungarian interpreted for us. He was a worker in the 
refugee camp. Then he offered to take us to the border, 
but instead of stopping at the border he went to the Aus¬ 
trian guards and got permission ts take us out into no-mans 
land between Austria and Hungary. About half way he 
asked us if we would like to step over into Hungary. We 
asked him if it were safe, and when he assured us that 
it was, we stepped over the line. But about three guns 
fired, and he pointed to some Russian gun nests and sug¬ 
gested that we get back in the car. We went on to the 
Hungarian post and shook hands and exchanged gifts with 
the Russian guard. 

When we returned to the camp, we asked this long tall 
boy by the name of Hans Faassen how much he was being 
paid to do that work. He replied that he was donating his 
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service. We took him and bought him a good steak and 
then talked to him about becoming a Christian. We learned 
that he was a Hollander from Utrecht, Holland. When he 
returned to Utrecht in a few weeks, we told Brother Gary 
Adams to get in touch with him. Within a few weeks 
Gary wrote us that he had baptized him. Shortly after his 
conversion he came to Frankfurt to study in our Bible 
school. Even though Hans had been baptized, he had 
much to learn about tbe Christian life. After about three 
years in the church in Germany, he married a German girl 
from Berlin. They are now in Abilene Christian College. 
They plan now to return to Europe before too long to 
preach the gospel there. 

Franz Weiss was born in Munich, Germany, February 23, 
1936, of Lutheran parents. He became acquainted with the 
church in 1949 and in 1952 became a Christian. In this 
same year he began assisting the preachers in the beginning 
of the work in Salzburg, Austria. From 1957 to July, 1958, 
he studied in the Bible training program in Frankfurt, 
Zurich, Switzerland, and Hamburg. He assisted the Glenn 
Olbrichts when they arrived to work in Nuernburg. 

The Lesson These Timothys Teach 

If you will review this chapter you will observe that 
numbers of these men who are now gospel preachers 
served previously in Hitler's army. Some of them were 
even S. S. Troopers. Almost all of them were reared under 
the Nazi philosophy. These men were schooled in hate 
and trained in disbelief. Now they are all Christians and 
are faithful teachers of the Word of God. 

Their conversions were not easy. The struggle that we 
all had with each to win them to the Lord and his church 
has not been written. And the problems in their lives that 
we all had to help them solve, that had been planted there 
by the Nazis also has not been written. Maybe some day 
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it will be written. It would make a most interesting story 
and study as to how truth overcomes even the most er¬ 
roneous teachings. 

We are sure of their conversions. After having taught 
them personally, we kept them in personal instruction in 
the Bible schools we taught for three years and then some 
received advanced training in America. After that they 
usually worked under the direct supervision of some older 
evangelist until they were strong enough to be on their 
own. But the interesting thing about their lives is that now 
most of them are now teaching and training a Timothy. 

The lesson we should learn is that the truth of the Lord 
is powerful enough to uproot the greatest of errors. We 
therefore should never fear to go anywhere with the gospel 
of Christ, for it will produce a great harvest. Many people 
said to me before going to Germany: “You can’t change 
those Germans. They are too set in their ways.” I always 
answered: “I can’t, for I have very little faith in my ability. 
But the gospel is powerful to tear down strongholds of 
Satan, and is a great hammer and a fire. Nothing is power¬ 
ful enough to stand in its way, so we need only to preach 
it faithfully and the results are sure.” 


CHAPTER XII 


Indirect Results of “Philips” in Germany 

.. and unto the utmost part of the earth’’ (Acts 1:8) 

T he indirect influence that mission work in Germany has 
had on other lands has been almost as great as the 
influence on Germany. The Bible says that no man lives 
to himself and no man dies to himself, and that certainly 
holds true with mission work. What one does influences 
the lives of many other people. . 

France 

Brother Palmer and I had been in Frankfurt only a few 
days when we learned that Captain and Mrs. Maurice Hall 
of the Hanau Signal Depot were members of the church. 
We got in touch with them, and they were present for the 
first services we held, June 15th, 1947. 

Maurice helped us much in those days. In the first 
winter when we could get no coal, he helped us get scrap 
lumber from the Depot with which to heat the church 
building and also with which to keep the boys warm in the 
Boys’ Home. We had not known him long until he expressed 
a desire to get out of the army and return to America for 
further study to prepare himself to preach the gospel of 
Christ. 

He went to Abilene Christian College where he studied 
French as well as German. Instead of returning to Ger¬ 
many to help us, as we had hoped, he went to Paris, France 
to begin the work of the Lord in that nation. Maurice and 
Marie Hall have been in the leadership of much that has 
been done in France so far. Their interest in mission work 
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was aroused in Germany. We shall always love and admire 
them for their work's sake. 


Holland 

In 1941 Brother Jacob C. Vandervis was converted in 
Salt Lake City during a debate I held with the Mormons. 
Twenty years earlier the Mormons had converted him to 
their religion in Holland. Brother Van, as we affectionately 
called him, had the desire almost immediately to return to 
Holland to establish the church there. 

When my family and I went to George Pepperdine Col¬ 
lege in 1944 to further prepare ourselves to preach the 
gospel in Germany, he went along with us to prepare 
himself to preach the gospel in Holland. We helped per¬ 
suade the Northside church in Abilene, where my wife’s 
father was one of the elders, to send Brother Vandervis 
to Holland. Brother Van arrived in Holland in 1946, al¬ 
most a year before we got to Germany. He and Bill 
Phillips established the first congregation in Holland. 
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Belgium 

During the war I held a meeting in Denver, Colorado. 
At that time a young lady by the name of Emma Hougland 
did some secretarial work for me. She told me then about 
her boy friend, Dennis Peity, with whom she was cor¬ 
responding, who was not a member of the church. He was 
staying in the home of a family in Pepinster, Belgium with 
whom he was talking about the church, even though he was 
not yet a member. 

Shortly after arriving in Germany Emma wrote me to go 
to Pepinster to visit this lady. Madam Yvonne Noel. Emma 
and Sister Perry had been corresponding with her and 
had taught her enough truth that she wanted to be bap¬ 
tized. Brother Palmer and I went, and wrote Brother 
Vandervis to meet us there. We taught the first lady in 
Belgium to obey the gospel, and watched as Brother 
Vandervis baptized her into the Lord in a swimming pool 
in Spa. Brother Van came down once each month to teach 
further there, and we made several trips to teach her also. 

We asked the Sherman Street church in Denver, where 
Sister Perry and Emma went to church, to send a preacher. 
Sister Perry’s nephew, S. F. Timmerman, was contacted 
and agreed to come to Belgium-the first evangelist to 
enter Belgium. 

Italy 

While I was teaching in George Pepperdine College I 
became acquainted with a young man by the name of Bill 
Hatcher from Detroit, Michigan. He sat in my class on 
personal work and mission work, and little did I realize 
then that he would ever be a missionary. 

But within a short time after we got to Germany, he and 
Cline Paden passed through Germany on their way to Italy 
to investigate the possibilities of beginning the work there. 
My wife and I and the Maurice Flails went with them to 
plan the beginning phases of the work in Italy. 
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Nigeria 

It was back in the early days when the church was first 
started in Germany that a lady in Germany sent a man in 
Nigeria a correspondence Bible course from the Lawrence 
Avenue congregation in Nashville, Tennessee. From this 
contact the work in Nigeria was started which has re¬ 
sulted in the conversion of thousands of souls. 

Port Elizabeth, South Africa 

When Brother and Sister Ulrich Steiniger left Germany, 
they planned to go to the Nhowe Mission in Africa. But 
those plans were not realized. They settled in Port Eliza¬ 
beth. He pleaded for a gospel preacher to come there to 
help him get the church started. Brother Steiniger said 
that he would do as he had been taught in Germany-to 
invite his neighbors to study the Bible in his home with 
him. Soon there was a congregation. It has grown from 
then until now. Monica, their daughter, is now in North 
Central Christian College planning to be a missionary to 
Africa. 


Salzburg and Vienna, Austria 
Some servicemen were stationed in Austria during the 
occupation of Austria by the American army. Several of 
them came to Frankfurt and Munich asking for help and 
advice about establishment of the church in Salzburg. Bob 
Hare agreed to go to Salzburg occasionally to preach for 
them. When I was in Gainsboro, Tennessee in 1955 on a 
speaking tour, the church there agreed to take the respon¬ 
sibility of sending Brother and Sister Robert Skelton to 
Salzburg as the first full-time gospel preacher to enter 
Austria. 

In 1954 Dr. Paul Noffsinger, a very good friend of ours 
from Denver, Colorado, came through Frankfurt to visit 
us on his way to Vienna for medical research. While in 
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Vienna he and some service personal began meeting for 
worship. They also taught Bible classes for some medical 
students. Bob Hare went to Vienna from Munich on 
several occasions to help them. The work in Munich, Ger¬ 
many, therefore, through Bob Hare, made the greatest 
contribution to the establishment of the first two congre¬ 
gations in Austria. 

Bob and Ruth Hare moved to Vienna in December, 1956. 
By July, 1958 there were sixteen members of the church 
in Vienna. In July, 1958 a group of twenty-five American 
students did the personal work in a meeting in which I 
did the preaching. The Catholic action group tried to 
break up the meeting in riots but only succeeded in helping 
to advertize the meeting. Almost two hundred attended 
every night. The membership of the church was doubled 
during the meeting. By December 1958, two years after 
the church was started, forty-eight people had been bap¬ 
tized. They have outgrown their small hall and have moved 
to larger quarters. Bob and Ruth have done an excellent 
job in Vienna, a ninety-five per cent Catholic city. They 
are truly unselfish missionaries. 

Switzerland 

The “Philips” who came to Germany in 1948 and '49 
waited and studied in Switzerland before they got permits 
to enter Germany. During their stay there, they met 
regularly for worship. Many different Swiss were invited 
to their services, but no permanent congregation was es¬ 
tablished. 

However, Weldon Bennett invited a Swiss boy by the 
name of Heinrich Blum to attend services, and he came. 
Heinrich had helped Weldon through the customs when 
he first came to Switzerland. Through the teaching of 
Brother Bennett and Brother Artist, Heinrich was the first 
to obey the gospel, and later his brother Kurt. They came 
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to Germany to study in our training school and later went 
to America for study. Heinrich first went to Florida Chris¬ 
tian College while Kurt went to Bartlesville Christian Col¬ 
lege; later they both entered Abilene Christian College 
and were graduated there. During the time they were in 
Abilene Christian College, they persuaded Jack McKinney 
and his wife to come to Switzerland with them to establish 
the church. The first services there were conducted in 
English. They had a long, hard, slow-but-sure task. 

Brother Blum wrote on March 8, 1957 the following re¬ 
port: “Tuesday, February 29tli was a landmark in the 
Switzerland work as the first three persons were baptized. 
We were made especially happy since both of my parents 
were included in these firstfruits of the gospel. The other 
one is Mrs. Olga Knobel, a lady of about forty-five years, 
who has long been searching for the truth.” 

Kurt Blum and Jerry Eamhart have also established a 
fine congregation in Bern. 

We would have found it very difficult to send mission¬ 
aries directly to Switzerland, but the Lord used the mis¬ 
sionaries who went through Switzerland on their way to 
Germany. Two native Swiss—the Blum brothers—were con¬ 
verted, and through them the church has been established 
in the two largest cities of Switzerland. 

Scandinavia, England, Scotland, Egypt, Greece, Palestine 

Since 1947 I have traveled in twenty-seven European and 
Asian nations in behalf of mission work. Support has been 
secured in America for four gospel preachers in England 
since we came to Germany. Several American preachers 
such as John Allen Hudson, Glen Wallace, Ellis Mc- 
Gaughey, Clyde Findley and others have come to England 
and Scotland, either directly or indirectly as a result of 
articles that have been written about those countries. 
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The first articles on the possibilities in the Scandinavian 
countries came as a result of contact we had with some 
people in those countries who are very near to the churches 
of Christ. It is a real joy to know that missionaries are now 
working in those lands. Rolf Sandhaug, a native of Nor¬ 
way, who studied in Abilene Christian College for a time 
and has now returned to Norway, was the first contact in 
Norway. 
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Behind the Iron Curtain 

Brother R. J. Smith and I were granted permission to go 
behind the iron curtain for the first time in the summer of 
1956 to investigate the possibilities of preaching the gospel 
of Christ there. Brother Smith went in July; I went in 


Poland 

We both stopped in Warsaw because we heard that there 
were churches of Christ in that city. We found them to 
be digressive churches. A Methodist preacher served as 
my interpreter when I spoke there in August, 1956.1 spoke 
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against the instrument of music which they were using that 
night. The Methodist preacher was astonished and asked 
me to send him some literature on that subject. I did so 
and continued to correspond with him. When Brother 
Smith and some other brethren visited him in 1957, they 
persuaded him to obey the gospel. Through him the first 
congregation was established in Poland September 17,1957. 

Brother Smith and the Urbandale church in Dallas, 
where Brother Smith preaches, have continued to support 
the work in Poland in a very wonderful way. As a result 
several hundred people have obeyed the gospel in Poland. 


Russia 


Brother Smith has taken the leadership since our first 
visit to Russia in 1956 in trying to get visas for “Philips” 
to enter the Soviet Union, but so far to no avail. 

However, broadcasts of the gospel of Christ in Ukranian 
are being heard every Monday at 6:15 a.m. over 400,000 
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watt Kadio Monte Carlo, one of the strongest radio stations 
in the world. Brother Epi Bilak, a Ukranian who is teach¬ 
ing in North Central Christian College, is giving these 
broadcasts by tape. They started November 30, 1959. This 
is the first effort at preaching the gospel in the Soviet 
Union. We believe it will gain many contacts, and we pray 
that it will help open the door soon for missionaries to go 
personally with the gospel of Christ. 

The second broadcast in Russian was started over a very 
powerful radio in Inchon, Korea. This broadcast can be 
heard even in Siberia. The Royal Oak congregation in De¬ 
troit, where Maurice Hall preaches, pays for this broadcast. 

Tripoli, Libya 

When the church was started in Tripoli, we in Germany 
counseled with the servicemen. At the request of Brother 
Bynum, I wrote an article for our religious journals ap¬ 
pealing for a preacher for Tripoli. They selected Brother 
C. M. Rhodes, who started work in Tripoli November 15, 
1954. Brother and Sister Rhodes have done an excellent 
job as the first preacher of the churches of Christ to give 
full time to preaching the gospel in the Mohammedan 
world. We believe the beginning that he made will be 
quite historical in preaching the gospel throughout the 
entire Middle East. 

Brother Rhodes described the work in the following 
words: “The work in Libya began in October, 1951 by 
servicemen, Capt. Paul Dillard and S/Sgt. Larry Taylor 
being the first. They met in Capt. Dillard’s home and 
shortly others joined them, including Maj. Clyde Bynum 
from Alabama. Within a few months they were meeting 
in the Wheelus Air Base School House, then moved into 
Tripoli to 6 Adrian Pelt.” Brother Albert H. Bryan Sr. and 
Brother Daniel S. Howell also helped greatly in the be¬ 
ginning phases of the work there. 
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The church now owns property at Sciara El Mtammer 
46 in Tripoli. This auditorium seats one hundred fifty 
persons, has five class rooms, and living quarters for the 
preacher. The church also owns a large lot joining this 
property. They paid $6,900 for this property and it is 
now easily worth $40,000. I had the joy of holding the first 
meeting to be held on Mohammedan soil in this auditorium 
March 31-April 7, 1957. Their contributions in Tripoli run 
about $300.00 monthly, and they help support their 
preacher. 

Brother Rhodes returned to America in 1958, and Brother 
Ray Duncan went to Tripoli for a short time. Brother Larry 
Taylor is now preaching in Tripoli. 

Finland 

After visiting Finland in 1956, I was convinced that it 
offered one of the most challenging opportunities in 
Europe. It was near the Soviet Union and might be used 
as the springboard for preaching the gospel behind the iron 
curtain. 

Shortly afterward, I made this statement to a group of 
Harding students who were planning to go together to 
some mission field. They prepared specifically for Finland 
for several years. They entered Finland in June 1960. It 
was my good pleasure to hold the first gospel meeting in 
Finland in August 1960. 


CHAPTER XIII 


Interesting Observations, Customs, Incidents 

S ince cominc to Germany for the first time in 1946, 
numbers of questions have been asked me about the 
German people. I think it is good here to answer some 
of the most frequently asked questions. 

Do Germans Believe That They Are the Super-Race? 
Some Germans honestly feel that they think deeper, work 
more thoroughly and better, are more cultured, have 
higher morals, and better, music, are more dependable, 
think that German wives and children are better, German 
products more durable, that their land is more beautiful, 
their universities and schools are the best, etc., etc. 

But we should not be too harsh in condemning such 
attitudes. The citizens of almost all nations feel to a great 
extent the same way about their own land and own people, 
else they would leave their land and go somewhere else to 
live. I do not know of any nation that is prouder of their 
land, the things they produce, and their accomplishments 
than Americans. We believe (no—we know) that our 
land, our system of government, and the American way 
of life is the best. Texans and Californians are especially 
boastful of their states. But we do not say that we are 
super-people. Nor should we accuse Germans who have 
national pride as believing that they are a super-race. 

Even though there may be some Germans who are too 
boastful of their land, there are others who feel just the 
opposite. There are many who much prefer a foreign-made 
suit of clothes or other products—they believe the product 
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Interesting 

is better only because it is made outside of Germany. And 
there are many Germans who would give almost anything 
to immigrate to America. They believe that the German 
way of life is one of the most difficult and distasteful. 

Superiority or Inferiority Complex? 

I have found that what many believe to be a superiority 
complex on the part of the Germans is nothing but an in¬ 
feriority complex in disguise. Many Germans in their looks 
and manners of expression leave the impression that they 
are very egotistical, but if you come to know them a little 
better, you find that these are only bold efforts to cover 
up an inferiority complex. You see, seventy-five per cent 
of tlie people in Germany have attended only grammar 
school. At the age of fourteen they leave school and start 
working as apprentices. Seventy-five per cent of their peo¬ 
ple, therefore, feel inferior intellectually to the other 
twenty-five per cent who attend high schools and univer¬ 
sities. So do not misjudge the haughty look, the boastful 
talk and loud expressions—these are often indications of 
inferiority rather than superiority. 

Even though there may be some superior feeling Ger¬ 
mans, some of the most humble people I have ever known 
are Germans. There are good and bad in all the world. 
Many Americans leave the impression on foreigners that 
we believe Americans are super-people, but we know that 
most Americans do not feel that way. Most Germans know 
that they are only one people among many, and those who 
have never met the humble Germans cannot say that they 
know Germans or Germany. 

Do Germans Hate Americans? 

When I was in America in 1956 more people asked me 
this question than ever before. They said they had read 
articles in some of the leading newspapers and magazines 
in America to the effect that Germans generally hate us. 
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Why Such Impressions? 

1 was astonished to hear such questions, for after having 
lived among the German people for ten years, I had not 
found this to be generally true. There are some indica¬ 
tions of deep resentment. No nation can bomb another as 
America bombed Germany and then occupy their land 
without leaving some resentment. But Germans have taken 
those bombings and the occupation far better than Ameri¬ 
cans would have taken it had our land been bombed and 
occupied by Germans. Even though the war was a terrify¬ 
ing experience, most Germans are thankful to Americans 
for having freed them from Hitler and the Nazis or 
Russians. 

Are American Servicemen Haled? 

Occasionally, American soldiers kill German civilians or 
commit some other crime, and when such things happen, 
Germans express their dissatisfaction in terms that cannot 
be misunderstood. And often their feelings are justified. 
Often American servicemen do not conduct themselves as 
they should. Wien such things happen, the Communist 
newspapers play up the stories and try to leave the im¬ 
pression that all American soldiers conduct themselves in 
this way and that Americans are generally hated and should 
leave Germany. Some American newspapers and magazines 
are gullible enough to repeat such ideas and therefore 
leave the wrong impression on the general reading public. 
However, most servicemen are honored, respected, and 
some greatly loved, and conduct themselves so as to honor 
the U.S.A. 

American Tourists Often Leave the Wrong Impressions 
Some American tourists who come to Germany boast 
about America and complain about everything European. 
It is only natural that Europeans would resent such 
egotistical, free-spending Americans who seem to have 
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more money and ego than they do common sense. Some 
ignorant Americans, and not Europeans generally, should 
be condemned for having created such feelings. 

General Hale Not Prevalent 

Generally speaking, Americans and the American soldier 
are not hated. Many German girls have married American 
servicemen. Many other Germans have relatives or dear 
friends who live in America. Germany imitates America 
in many ways and looks to America for guidance and 
protection, even though not all Germans will admit it. 
Hardly a German can be found who has not been helped in 
some way with food or clothing from America. Such acts 
of kindness are not soon forgotten. I have heard many 
unconscious, kindly expressions about America because of 
such gifts. So I would say: “No, Americans are not general¬ 
ly hated.” The fact that most Germans objected when 
England proposed to withdraw about half of her troops 
from German soil in 1956 is proof that the Western powers 
are not disliked as much as the Communist world would 
like for us to believe. The fact the West Berliners voted 
overwhelmingly in 1958 elections for the Western power 
to remain when Russia wanted to force them out is proof 
that Americans and western influence are not hated. 


Do Germans Have Special Mentalities? 

Most Germans answer this question with a definite, “Yes! 

I have heard it repeated thousands of times, “But our 
mentality is different!” Those who so answer feel that 
Germans have special trains of thoughts that only Germans 
have-that no other people think quite as they do, and 
that no one but a German can understand a German. How¬ 
ever, many Germans do not understand one another, so 
this alone causes me to question very much their own ap¬ 
praisal of themselves. 
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During the war Germans were told by the Nazis that 
they were the super-race. Hitler to a great extent isolated 
Germany from the rest of the world for a number of years. 
Many therefore came to honestly feel that they were 
different from other people. But now that they are 
traveling more widely and communicating with other na¬ 
tions, some have come to see that they after all are not so 
very different from other people. 

Because of the bombings and the suffering during the 
war, Germans are naturally inclined to believe that their 
problems and difficulties are greater than those of other 
nations. Some Germans do their work the hard way and 
seem to enjoy making their problems greater than they 
really are, and then seem to pity themselves because their 
work is so hard and their problems so great. But those who 
take a saner view of things see that problems and work 
can be simplified if a conscious effort is made to do so. 

No Special Bible for Germans 

I have failed to find a problem or trait of character in 
Germany that is not also found in America. The problems 
and sins in the churches in Germany are the same as those 
in America—and no different from those in the churches of 
the first century. Some few peculiarities and special cus¬ 
toms exist in all lands, but people are basically the same 
the world over. There are no new sins today that God and 
Christ did not know about when the Bible was written. 
And no special Bible was written that is applicable only 
to the German mentality. God gave Germans the same 
message that He gave all other nations because Germans 
are no different basically than other people. 

The German Bed 

One custom in which Germany is different from America 
is in the German bed. Their mattresses are divided into 
three sections so that the women can move them easily 
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or stack them in the windows to sun. But Americans find 
it hard to sleep on those cracks in the mattresses. 

The cover on the German bed is also difficult, especially 
for a six-foot Texan. The feather-packed quilt is often so 
thick that a person is too hot with it over him and too cold 
without it. It is so short that if you pull it up over your 
shoulders, your feet stick out, and if you pull it down over 
your feet, your shoulders stick out. The German solution 
to the problem is to have two large pillows on the bed and 
sleep in a half-sitting position so that the cover is long 
enough. However, it is hard for a Texan who stretches 
out full length when he sleeps to get accustomed to that 
position. 

The German Santa Claus 

The German Santa Claus is also different. He is not the 
jolly fat fellow we know in America. He is usually slender 
and seldom laughs. He carries a switch with which he 
whips the children for their bad deeds—not hard but in a 
teasing way. He carries with him a book in which is 
written all the bad and good deeds of the children. Then 
he rewards them according to their badness or goodness, 
but only after he has switched them. 

Scolding 

The Germans are also different in their manner of scold¬ 
ing. Instead of shaking their finger toward you in your 
face, they shake their finger back and forth in front of 
their own faces, with the back part of the finger toward 
the person they are scolding. If they are very angry, they 
curve the finger toward themselves as they scold. And 
can they scold! Americans have a lot to learn from them 
in that respect. If someone does not walk or drive cor¬ 
rectly on the streets, they let him know about it in no 
uncertain terms. They are very polite to one another in 
private, but out on the streets they are often very im- 
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polite. I did not notice it so much when X had an American 
license number on my car, but after I got a German license 
plate, it was a different story. However, as soon as they 
detect by my foreign accent that I am not German, they 
are much nicer. They are nicer and more polite to for¬ 
eigners than they are to one another. Each German seems 
often to make it as hard as he possibly can for the next 
German. 

Where’s the Cat Meat? 

A German girl had been cooking for us. We came in 
one evening and ate spaghetti and meatballs for supper. 
After supper I went to the refrigerator to get the can of 
cat food to feed the cat. When I could not find it, I asked 
the girl. We learned that she had unknowingly cooked the 
cat food in the spaghetti as meat balls. I have never liked 
spaghetti and meat balls since. 

Have You Watered Your Husband? 

The word in German for husband is Gattin. The word 
for garden is Garten. One of the students in our school 
asked one of the missionaries. Dot Moore, “Wie ist ihr Gat¬ 
tin?” Which means, “How is your husband?” She thought 
the student asked, “How is your garden?” She answered, 
“Very good, thank you. I watered it ('him’ in German) 
and it (“he’) is growing quite well.” The student had a 
good laugh. 

That Corn Cob Tastes Good 

Germans do not eat com on the cob. In fact, they seldom 
eat corn. They believe that com is only for the cows. 
Cornbread is unknown in Germany. Sweet potatoes are 
also unknown in Germany. They can not conceive of a 
sweet potato. 

One evening the Knoebels in Heppenheim invited my 
wife and me to eat supper with them. We took one of the 
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German students with us. Edgar had grown some popcorn 
in his garden, and that evening they served some of the 
popcorn on the cob. Suddenly we observed that the 
German student was eating cob and all. When we ex¬ 
plained that she was only to eat the corn, she said, “I 
thought that was a rather queer dish to serve.” 

Gulen Apetite 

Germans have a custom of saying, "Guten Apetite” when 
they get ready to eat their meal. It is their way of saying, 
“Help yourself" and it means literally, “We hope you have 
a good appetite and enjoy your meal.” 

Harvey Pruitt tells this joke on himself. Harvey was 
crossing the ocean on a ship going to Germany. He was 
seated at a table with a German. The German said, “Guten 
Apetite" when they got ready to eat. Harvey thought the 
man was introducing himself so Harvey answered, “Harvey 
Pruitt.” After this continued for several meals, Harvey 
asked someone why that fellow introduced himself every 
time he got ready to eat. The person explained to Harvey 
that the fellow was not introducing himself but it was 
the German way of telling Harvey that he hoped he had 
an enjoyable meal. Harvey said, “Oh,” and the next meal 
before the man could speak, Harvey said, “Guten Apetite.” 
The man replied politely, "Harvey Pruitt.” He evidently 
had come to the conclusion that “Harvey Pruitt” was the 
American way of saying, “Guten Apetite.” 

Irene Johnson was determined to be the first at nearly 
every meal to say “Guten Apetite” immediately after every 
prayer at a meal. She is not quite so determined now, for 
Irene says she forgot herself at church one day and after 
communion prayer said, “Guten Apetite. 

That Box Full of Boxes 

My wife has a weakness for saving pretty little boxes. 
When we were packing to go to Germany, I objected be- 
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cause she wanted to pack two boxes full of these empty 
boxes to take along. She said, “With conditions in Ger¬ 
many as they are, we may not be able to get any pretty 
little boxes like these.” Her request prevailed, and we 
shipped two boxes of boxes to Germany. One went through 
Switzerland with us and the other was shipped through 
Bremerhaven. 

We had a tough customs officer in Switzerland. He said, 
“Open that box.” I did so and it was only full of old 
clothes. One box looked rather important, so he said in a 
gruff sort of way, “Open that box.” I did so, and when he 
examined it, he found nothing but empty boxes. He 
scratched his head and looked at us strangely and told 
us to “go ahead.” We paid no custom charges. 

We found when our other things arrived from Bremer¬ 
haven that one of the large cartons had been broken into. 
There was a hole large enough for a man’s arm to reach in. 
But the poor fellow had gotten into the box of empty boxes. 
We almost felt sorry for him. The empty boxes had helped 
us on two occasions; so, after all, I had no reason to be 
angry with my wife for bringing them. 


“Oh, Please Get My Teeth” 

Baptism by immersion was rather new to most Germans. 
They had never before seen baptism by immersion, and 
some did not know what really to expect even though we 
explained to each carefully that he was to be "buried with 
his Lord in baptism” (Rom. 6:4). 

When one elderly lady was baptized, she was so excited 
that when she came up, she coughed and her false teeth 
fell out and went to the bottom of the baptistry. I was 
embarrassed and so was she, but she cried, “Oh, please get 
my teeth for me.” I went under the water and came up 
with her teeth. 
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My Greatest Compliment 

In 1940 I was holding a meeting at the Sherman St. 
church in Denver, Colorado. Sister Belle Snare came out 
of the church building one night after services holding 
her right arm in her left hand. It looked rather crooked 
and I could tell she was in great pain. I asked her what 
was wrong. She said: “I fell as I was getting out of the 
car to come into the church and broke my arm.” I ex¬ 
claimed: “Broke your arm! Why didn’t you go immediately 
to the doctor and get it set?” She looked at me pathetically 
and said calmly: “Brother Gatewood, I didn’t want to miss 
your sermon.” I don’t think I have ever seen a greater 
manifestation of love for the word of the Lord. I also con¬ 
sidered it the greatest compliment ever paid to my preach¬ 
ing. She got her arm set after church, but she didn’t miss 
a single night of the meeting. May God bless her good 
soul for such love to the Lord and such faithfulness. 


CHAPTER XIV 


Traveling and Speaking in Behalf 
Of German. Work 

S ince the very beginning of the work in Germany, it has 
been my opportunity not only to preach in Germany 
but also to interest others in helping. 

Before coming here I spoke at different lectureships, in 
many churches, and to many individuals about helping. 
Brother Sherrod and I came to Germany in 1946 to in¬ 
vestigate where and how to begin, and since being here, 
I have returned to America on four different occasions to 
speak in behalf of the German work. I have traveled the 
equivalent of four times around the world in thirty-two 
states, have spoken to more than five hundred thousand 
people (one-fourth of the members of the church) and in 
over three hundred and fifty different churches, having 
raised support for over forty other missionaries, and raised 
most of the money for nine church buildings in Germany. 
Counting salaries, relief work, church buildings, tracts, 
radio work, newspaper articles, etc., more than three mil¬ 
lion dollars have gone into the German work since its be¬ 
ginning. It has been my task to raise most of that money. 
The largest contribution to be given on any one occasion 
was $14,541.00 given by one thousand eight hundred people 
assembled in the Broadway building at Lubbock, Texas 
on October 20, 1950. Several other churches contributed 
as much as $2,000.00 or $5,000.00. Several individuals gave 
as much as $5,000.00 or $10,000.00. During the speaking 
tour in 1950-51, I averaged raising more than $1,000.00 per 
speaking engagement. The largest audience to whom I 
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spoke was three thousand five hundred in the Fair Park 
auditorium in Dallas, Texas, October 24, 1950. 

This is the largest amount of money contributed and 
the greatest concentrated effort manifested by members of 
the churches of Christ in any given mission field within 
our generation. And, I doubt that this amount has been 
greatly excelled by any denomination in a given area over 
a ten-year period widiin our generation. 

Supported Fully by Broadway 
During all these travels the Broadway church in Lubbock 
paid all my salary and travel expenses in addition to making 
additional heavy contributions to the work in Germany. 
According to the directions of the Broadway elders, I have 
worked under the direction of other elderships in helping 
them finance the particular work in which they were es¬ 
pecially interested. 



New Building, Broadway, Lubbock 
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Willingness To Give 

I have found members of the churches of Christ willing 
to sacrifice greatly in order to spread the gospel of Christ 
into other lands. They are willing to give to a “down to 
earth” mission program that produces results and that is 
conducted in harmony with the word of our Lord. I know 
one widow who sold her home and gave the money from 
it; some dropped watches and gold rings into the collection 
when they had no money to give; some borrowed money at 
the bank and worked extra hours at night to repay the loan. 
Others cancelled vacations, quit school and went to work; 
and others have fasted one or more meals per week in 
order to give more. Many obligated themselves to pay 
from $1.00 to $23.00 per month over a ten month or longer 
period of time and have had to sacrifice greatly to meet 
those payments. One preacher sold his car and rode a 
bicycle. 

Why do people do those things? Not because they are 
scolded and forced into doing so. People often resent 
being told that they are obligated to do a certain work. 
It is true that the Lord commanded us to give. But that is 
not the only motive to which we should appeal in asking 
people to give. 

Ask for Something Specific 

One of the first things to remember in making an appeal 
is to ask for something specific. I never made an appeal for 
people to give and then let us or the churches concerned 
make the decision later about how the funds were to be 
used. I always determined beforehand what the need 
was and then asked those who listened to give to meet a 
particular need. I usually ask for only one specific thing 
before a given audience. If the project is so large that one 
congregation cannot supply all the funds for that project, 
I ask for the same thing in numbers of different places 
until enough money has been contributed for that purpose. 
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Interest 

Some people are more willing to give to one project 
than to another. Therefore, before speaking in a particular 
place, I usually talk to the preacher or some of the elders 
of the church. If I find that they are interested in a par¬ 
ticular phase of the work, I push that. If they are already 
contributing to a particular mission work, even though it 
is in Mexico, Africa, Japan, or some nation other than 
Germany, I always try to say something that will encourage 
them to do more for their particular work and to help 
the work in Germany also, if possible. I have, therefore, 
often raised money for missionaries in other fields. 

Ability 

I try also to determine the ability of a congregation be¬ 
fore speaking to them. Some congregations are able to 
support a preacher fully if interest is aroused. I try then 
to show them a practical way to do so and continue to do 
their other work. Often such a large project is a shock 
to a congregation, but when they recover from the shock, 
they are happy with their decision. Seldom have I found 
a congregation which felt beforehand that they could sup¬ 
port another preacher. But if the ability is there and the 
congregation can be sufficiently interested, elderships do 
not hesitate to take on such added responsibilities. If the 
ability of the congregation is less, I appeal to them to sup¬ 
port a smaller project. If one congregation supports one 
phase of a work, such as printing a tract, supporting a 
young man who is preparing to preach, holding a tent 
meeting, etc. and gets a definite report on the results of 
that particular effort, their interest continues to grow as 
their project succeeds. 

Give Details 

People do not like to give to a project they do not under¬ 
stand. So, therefore, I have always taken time to give the 
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smallest details about how a particular phase of work is 
contributing to the growth of the church and the conver¬ 
sion of souls. 

Tell Stories 

The apostle Paul almost converted Agrippa by the telling 
of his own conversion. The gospels and the book of Acts 
are full of short stories. Such stories have moved the hearts 
of millions. And in raising funds for the work in Germany, 
much money has been given because of the story of how 
the gospel changed the life of some child, widow, drunkard, 
former Nazi, etc. I would not think of appealing for funds 
for a particular work without showing definitely how the 
gospel has helped and changed some life. 

Mission Work Helps the Church 

Very few churches were doing much for mission work 
prior to the beginning of the mission work in Germany. The 
budget of the Broadway church in Lubbock, Texas in 1945 
was only $50,890.00 until an average of four hundred thirty- 
five in Sunday morning Bible classes according to the 
Broadway Bulletin of March 31, 1946, and there were only 
five congregations in the city. In 1956 the budget of the 
Broadway church was more than $200,000.00, and there 
are now thirteen congregations in the city, with an average 
attendance in Bible school at Broadway of over one 
thousand four hundred. According to the February 24, 
1946 bulletin of the Sears and Summitt church in Dallas 
(now the Skillman Avenue congregation), they had an 
average Bible school attendance of three hundred forty- 
eight in 1945 and a budget of only $7,000.00. In 1956 their 
budget was $150,000.00 and their average Bible school at¬ 
tendance of over one thousand. 

I mention these two congregations because they are 
among the largest in the brotherhood and because they 
both have contributed very heavily to the mission work 
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in Germany as well as other parts of the world. Such con¬ 
tributions have not hurt their local work in the least. In 
fact, their mission program has contributed greatly to the 
growth of their congregation. If they had not done mission 
work, interest would not have been as great and, therefore, 
their congregations would not have grown as they have. 

What has happened in these two congregations is but 
an example of what has happened in many congregations 
that have adopted aggressive mission programs. Hundreds 
of congregations in America have been helped greatly in 
many ways as a result of the interest they have manifested 
in the German work and work in other mission fields. A 
"doing” congregation is a “growing” congregation. 

I know one church that was not able to pay their local 
evangelist his full salary, and they were in debt. In spite 
of this they decided to let me come and speak on the work 
in Germany, but with the understanding that no collection 
be taken. After the talk some of the young men in the 
congregation urged the elders to do something about help¬ 
ing to support a German evangelist. They at first took only 
half of his salary, but the interest and enthusiasm helped 
the congregation so much that they were able soon to give 
their local preacher his entire salary each month and to pay 
off their debt. They have now increased their local preach¬ 
er’s salary, erected a larger church building and paid for 
it, and are now giving full support to a German preacher- 
in spite of the fact that they are in a farming community in 
Texas where they have suffered very heavily from drought 
during some of those years. Seymour, Texas is where this 
happened. 


No Missionary Society Necessary 
Most denominations do their mission work through mis¬ 
sionary societies. But we read of no such organizations in 
the Bible. The organization of the missionary society stands 
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between the missionary and the church or churches which 
support him. The personal relationship between the 
churches and the missionary does not exist here. This is 
a great hindrance in arousing and retaining sustained in- 
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terest. Seldom, if ever, does one single church, in con¬ 
tributing through the missionary society, supply the full 
support for a missionary. 

But churches of Christ do not contribute through some 
central organization. Several churches may cooperate on 
a given project, but always all the money of the contribut¬ 
ing churches reaches the missionary or the mission work 
for which it was contributed. 

I do not intend to be boastful in saying this, but I suppose 
I have raised as much money for mission work than any 
living preacher in the churches of Christ. I may help a 
preacher find his support and help the congregation who is 
interested in finding the qualified preacher, but after the 
contact has been made and the agreement has been reached, 
the preacher is directly responsible to the church or 
churches who support him. Usually churches who agree 
to support a preacher invite the preacher and his family 
to visit with them for several weeks or months so the 
members of the church can get personally acquainted with 
them. This personal acquaintance, and the direct responsi¬ 
bility he sustains to the church or churches who support 
him, retain and increase interest in mission work. 

Quite frequently churches contribute to a certain project 
or help erect a church building rather than to the support 
a preacher. When this is done, the contributors receive 
direct reports on the particular work or project (such as 
printing a tract, holding a tent meeting, etc.), so that their 
interest is sustained. If any contributing church is dis¬ 
satisfied with the results obtained, they can withdraw their 
support or recommend changes so as to get better results. 
Thus, always those who contribute determine how their 
money is used. No central headquarters makes those de¬ 
cisions. This is the reason that mission work done by 
churches of Christ helps so greatly those who contribute as 
well as those who receive. 
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The Lord established His church and placed on Her 
the responsibility of preaching the gospel throughout the 
entire world. No extra missionary society was established. 
The churches sent out gospel preachers (Acts 8:14; 11:22; 
13:1-3) and received reports directly from those they 
supported (Acts 14:27). With this plan the gospel was 
spread throughout the whole world (Romans 10:18) and to 
every creature under heaven (Colossians 1:23). For many 
years those who believe in missionary societies have been 
arguing that such a plan is impractical, but now churches 
of Christ are proving in our generation that God's plan 
is best. The personal interest which the different congre¬ 
gations take in the missionary they support, the personal 
responsibility he owes to those who support him, and the 
direct reports they receive from him, increase interest in 
mission work and encourage those who support to do more. 





CHAPTER XV 


The Germany of Today 

W hen we arrived in Germany in 1947, we found a peo¬ 
ple that had been beaten to their knees. Over four 
million people had been killed in the war, eighty per cent 
of the cities had been destroyed, food was rationed, cur¬ 
rency was no good, and there were no street lights and no 
show windows in Frankfurt. 

Economically 

Now, in 1958, Germany is one of the richest nations of 
all Europe. She exports a million and a half dollars more 
each month than she imports. She has more gold in her 
banks than any other European nation. Her store windows 
are full of merchandise; ultramodern buildings and apart¬ 
ment houses have arisen on the bombed out rubble so 
that her cities are some of the most beautiful in all of 
Europe. 

Germany has experienced no recession and while there 
has been an overproduction of automobiles in America, a 
person must still wait six months or longer to get a 
Volkswagen in Germany. West Germany has absorbed ap¬ 
proximately two thousand people per day who stream from 
East Germany and still many foreigners are given jobs in 
Germany. 

Germany was helped greatly with American aid im¬ 
mediately following the war, and the presence of American 
servicemen in Germany still gives her a good source of 
American aid. But that is not the real reason for Germany’s 
success. Hans Reuter, the present finance minister of Ger- 
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many, a financial wizard, has greatly helped her to recover. 
Let me explain one simple system of finance to explain what 

A system was put into operation by Beuter so that an 
apartment owner whose apartment had been bombed 
during the war could borrow one hundred per cent from the 
bank of what it cost to rebuild. When the apartment was 
finished the owner could require each renter to pay ap¬ 
proximately half of the cost of the apartment before he 
could move in. In this way the owner of the apartment 
house could repay the bank almost half of what he bor¬ 
rowed. But the bank still had half interest in the apartment 
house, the owner had half interest, but the renter also had 
half interest. So you see the Germans were able to make 
three halves out of a whole. If the renter moved out he could 
sell his part to another renter, yet the owner still owned 
the building and still the bank had a half interest. Such 
financing has made Germany great financially as she is 
today. 

Politically 

Italy, France, England, and many of the European 
nations are greatly disturbed politically because the Com¬ 
munists are so strong in their lands. But less than two per 
cent of the voters in Germany have voted Communistic. 
Germany therefore today stands as a closer ally to Amer¬ 
ica politically than any other European nation. 

Many American servicemen have been stationed in Ger¬ 
many following the war. Scores of them have married 
German girls, so there are more in-laws between Germans 
and Americans than in any other nation. This binds us very 
closely to the German people. 

Militarily 

A few years ago we were saying that Germany should 
disarm, but now America has begged Germany to rearm 
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and help defend the West. Germany has no army of her 
own, but is a part of the NATO forces. And paradox of all 
paradoxes, Hans Speidel, a former Nazi General, is now 
commander in chief over all the land forces of all NATO 
forces, including American, French, and British troops— 
nations that conquered Germany and fought against Spei¬ 
del in World War II. 

Scientists 

The leading scientists of America today are those who are 
working to control space. And who is the head of our 
scientists? A German—Von Braun. Another German 
scientist is helping the Russians in the launching of their 
Sputniks. 

The Lesson We Should Learn 
Why do I mention these things? So that we might learn 
a few things. Germany is in the middle of Europe. She 
controls the coal and steel of Europe. When Germany 
fought in the last two wars, the whole world fought. And 
now the Western world is willing to fight over Berlin. As 
goes Germany, so goes Europe, and as goes Europe, so 
goes America. So we should be vitally interested in what 
happens in Germany. 

Germany Has Welcomed the “ Philips ” 
Missionaries in Germany have never had any visa 
trouble. The German people have been glad to welcome 
us. Fifty-seven congregations, both German and English 
speaking, have been established in Germany since the war. 
More than a thousand native Germans are faithful members 
of the church. Twenty-five German preachers are now 
giving full time to preaching the gospel. Most of the 
“Philips” have now returned to America. The church is 
stronger in Germany than in any other European mission 
field. The people are willing to hear and welcome the 
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simple story of the Cross of Christ as it was originally 
preached by Christ and his apostles. But still there are 
many cities in Germany where the church of our Lord has 
not been established. We should invest more and more 
in preaching the gospel of Christ in Germany, for people 
who are so great financially, politically, and scientifically 
can also do much to spread the gospel of Christ if we but 
help them to better understand that message which 
“Philip" preached. 

The great Rhur Valley of over eight million people is 
yet not evangelized. There is not a single church in this 
great rich area. This presents one of the greatest chal¬ 
lenges of all of Europe. Who will go? Who will send? 



















